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have invested 


‘£25,000,000.00 


with their TIRE DEALERS 


establishing a great economical distributing and standardized service system with standard prices. 


This, combined with unusual manufacturing efficiencies, gives Firestone Service Dealers and Serv- 


ice Stores the outstanding tire values of history, and places them in a position to 


‘Most Miles per Dollar” 





ICOMPARE!] 


Here are the Cold Facts why Firestone 
gives you Greater Values and Better 


ee 











Service at Lowest Prices! a 





Firestone 
Way 


Mail Order House 
Way 








a special and undivided inter- 
est in developing and making 
Firestone Tires better.—Every 
employee a stockholder. 


Dohawe «..--« > 


our own men select and buy 
rubber direct from planta- 
tions. Have our own rubber 
reparation plant and ware- 
ouse in Singapore. Have our 
own large rubber plantations 
in Liberia. 


Do have « « « « 


our own men select and buy 
cotton of best staple. Have our 
own bonded cotton warehouse. 
Have our own most efficient 
cord fabric mills, 


Do have 
(a een rae emma ce 


our own tire factories—most 
efficient in the world — daily 
capacity 75,000 tires— 
EVERY TIRE MADE IN 
THESE FACTORIES BEARS 
THE NAME “FIRESTONE.” 


Dohawe .. . 


our own warehouses to supply 
our Service Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stores. 

Do have 
25,000 experienced Service 
Dealers and Service Stores 


where car owners can buy 
Firestone Tires and get service. 


Cot 


Dohave ... Organization . .Do NOThave 





a special or undivided inter- 
est in tires, 


ber .. DoNOT have 


a rubber preparation plant 
or warehouse—dependent on 
others to buy on the rubber 
exchange or other markets, 
passing thru many hands with 
profits and expenses of han- 
dling. 
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Cee 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 





COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION 
and QUALITY 





a bonded cotton warehouse 
or cord fabric mills—depend- 
ent on others to buy and 
manufacture, passing thru 
many hands, with profits and 





- Warehouses... . 


expenses of handling. 


eeee Factory ee Do NOT have 





a tire factory. They are de- 
pendent on those who, for the 
profits, will risk making Spe- 
cial Brand tires, possibly hop- 
ing these tires will not do too 
well in competition against 
tires they make and sell un- 
der their own name. 


Do have 


their own warehouses to sup- 
ply their retail department 
stores, 


« « « -Car Owners... . Dohave 


retail department stores and 
millions of expensive mail or- 
der catalogs. Car owners can 
buy tires over the counter or 


4.§0-21 TIRE 


Special 
Brand 
Mail 
Order 
Tire 


Our 
Tire 





Mere Rubber Vol. . 
More Weight... . 
Mere Width .... 
More Thickness . . 
More Plies at Tread 


Same Price 








165 


cu. in, 


16.80 
pounds 


4.75 


inches 


-598 
inch 


150 
cu. in, 


15.68 
pounds 


4.72 


inches 


-558 
inch 


6 plies] § plies 





$5.69 | $5.69 








Call on the Firestone Service 
Dealer or Service Store and see 
for yourself sections eut 


COMPARE 


SAVE YOU MONEY and SERVE YOU BETTER 





THESE PRICES 


AvTomoBILE Manafacturers do not take chances with 
special brand tires. Why should you take the risk when 
you can save money by buying Firestone quality Oldfield 
type from our dealers and in addition get their servite. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes, 





MAKE OF CAR 


our 
TIRE DEALERS’ 
SIZE 


EACH 


CASH PRICE. 


Wsreciar 
BRAND 
MAIL 
ORDER TIRE 


our 
DEALERS’ 
CASH PRICE, 
PER PAIR 





ror... 
Chevrolet_____ 


Chevrolet_____._. 
Ne ict acd 


ar 
Chevrolet. 


Pontiac 
Roosevelt 





Willys-Knight | 
Essex______.___.. 
ee 


Marquette ____ 
Oldsmobile____ 


aE. 


Auburn 
Jordan____ 
Gardner____.__ 
Marmon.___. 
Oakland. 
Peerless... 
Studebaker__ 
Chrysler 
Viking 
Franklin 
Hudson. 
Hupmobile__ 
LaSalle 
Packard __ 


Pleres-Acrow. Rs 


eS ate 


-/6.50-20 


4.40-21 


4.50-20 
4.50-21 


$4.98 
5.60 


4.75-19| 6.65 


4.75-20 


5.50-19} 8.90 


6.00-18] 11.20 


6.00-19] 11.40 


6.00-20 
6.00-21 


11.50 


11.65 
13.10 





$4.98 


5.60 
5.69 


6.65 


6.75 


$ 9.60 


10.90 
11.10 


12.90 


13.10 











from various tires. Compare 
Quality — Construction — Price 


order by mail. 7.00-20| 15.35 























*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as 
mail order houses, oil companies and others under a name that does not identify 
the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “first line” 
tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 


Double Guarantee —Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- 
stone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Serv- 
ice Dealers and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Wy hen contagious 


abortion strikes 


the herd. 


“ OW did you rid your 

H herd of contagious abor- 

tion ?’’ That is the ques- 

tion Henry Thornton asked me. 

“By blood testing,”’ I an- 
swered. 

He explained that some of his 
cows had lost premature ealves. 
These cows, he said, were slow 
to get back into condition. Their 
milk flow was lessened and some 
of them failed to re-breed. 

Then I told him why we had 
blood tested, and of the results. 
During the past few years, sci- 
ence has changed the method of 
dealing with abortion disease. 


Only Known Weapons 





Back in 1912, I attended the 
annual National Guernsey Club 
banquet in Boston, Contagious 
abortion was the chief subject 
discussed. 

The main speaker was a vet- 
erinarian who was considered to 
be a national authority on the 
contagious abortion disease. The 
thought that he left with me was 
that sanitation and _ isolation 
were at that time the only known 
weapons with which to fight the 
disease. He mentioned methy- 
lene blue and earbolie acid as 
treatments. These and other me- 
dicinal produets, as a treatment, 
he said, had gained their popu- 
larity almost, if not entirely, be- 
cause they had been used and their value 
Judged at a time when the disease had run its 
course, 

| was with Langwater Guernseys during 
1912 and 1913. A few abortions in that herd 
might easily have meant a loss of thousands 
of dollars. They had one abortion during that 
year. The cow was removed from the main 
barn before the calf came. Her stall was thor- 
oy disinfected and she was kept isolated for 
several weeks. No reliance was placed on 
drugs or stoek foods. 

In the spring of 1913, I visited a farm in 
Massachusetts where several of the world’s 
highest Jersey records had been made. They 
Were having a serious siege of contagious abor- 
ion. It is interesting to note that the owner 
of this herd was the manufacturer of a much 
advertised stoek food and tonic. 

_In June of that year, I stopped in Ohio and 
Visited what was then the largest herd of pure- 
bred Guernseys in the world. Here, too, they 
Were having trouble with abortion. They told 
me that they mixed three e. ¢. and later up to 
Seven ¢.¢, of earbolie acid in water and poured 
It on the feed of each cow daily. They said it 
Was doubtful how much good the carbolic 
acid did. 
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Using the Blood Test to Clean Up the Herd 
By BURTON STACY 


These were the impressions that stayed with 
me as I started building up a dairy herd on 
my father’s farm, three years later. I was 
careful not to buy animals from herds where 
there had been any recent abortion. I was com- 
paratively suecessful. For eight years we av- 
eraged twenty-eight calves a year. Of these 
2°24 calves, eight were abortions. These may 
or may not have been caused by the Bang or- 
eanism, which is the organism causing the dis- 
ease called contagious abortion. Each aborting 
cow was immediately isolated and kept in iso- 
lation for about six weeks. The period just 
before calving, ‘and for about six weeks after 
calving is the time an aborting cow is consid- 
ered to be the most dangerous as a spreader 
of the disease. So far, our trouble with abor- 
tion was not bad, but in March, 1926, the fun 
started. Twenty-four abortions followed in 
less than twenty-two months. 

When we consider the number of retained 
after-births, the shy breeders, the sterile cows 
and the diseased udders which these aborters 
dragged thru our herd, it is not hard to be- 
lieve Doctor Lamb, of Colorado, who said: 
‘‘This disease probably causes more loss to 
the cattle grower than any other single disease 
affecting livestock.”’ 


NO. 15 


ow one dairyman 
met the challenge 
on his farm. 


How the disease got the start 
of us I do not know. We had 
purchased some new cows. We 
had permitted service to a heifer 
from an aborting herd. We may 
have been eareless in disposing 
of the discharges of one of our 
infected cows. Some have sug- 
gested that it might have been 
our herd sire. Authorities, how- 
ever, consider that the bull is 
not an important factor in the 
transmission of the type of abor- 
tion which is caused by the Bang 
organism. We probably will 
never know the cause. 


A Definite Answer 


The problem confronting us 
was to get rid of the disease. 
I talked with our local veter- 
inarian and wrote to the exten- 
sion department and the veteri- 
nary department at lowa State 
College. I wrote to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. I had read of 
the work done in Pennsylvania. 
I received bulletins on eonta- 
gious abortion from the United 
States Department of Agrieul- 
ture and from Oregon and Wis- 
consin. Where ten years before 
it had seemed that there was 
much confusion as to the cause, 
now the answer came definite- 
ly from every source—use the 
blood test and send reactors to 
slaughter, except where reacting 
animals are valuable enough for breeding pur- 
poses to warrant keeping them absolutely iso- 
lated from the clean herd. Vaccination was 
mentioned, but was not recommended except 
possibly as a control measure to be used in 
herds where infection exists. Drugs, minerals 
and so-called remedies and stock foods were 
considered as practically if not absolutely 
useless. 

On March 14, 1927, we took the first blood 
samples. Our sixty-five cattle of breeding age 
turned out twenty-four reactors. We did not 
test the calves at this time, because a calf 
which drinks milk from an aborting cow often 
reacts, but, different from an aged animal, it 
usually throws off the infection if kept on 
clean premises and fed milk from clean cows. 

We have two farms. We put the reactors on 
one farm and the clean cattle on the other, 
hoping that the reactor herd would pay its 
keep and leave some calves with which to help 
rebuild our clean herd. It was hard to do a 
thoro job of cleaning up. We knew there was 
danger that abortion germs still living in the 
barn or yards might be tracked on the feet of 
the clean cows. We knew that cows newly 
infected probably would not show a blood re- 
action for at least (Concluded on page 18) 





EDITORIALS 


HE old custom of call- 
Bread to the ing for a national fast 
Hungry” day in time of trouble has 

its merits. Lincoln called 
one in 1863. The northern states had the pop- 
ulation, the money, the material of war, naval 
supremacy, and still victory was not granted. 
What was the trouble? 

In Davenport, Iowa, Henry Wallace was 
the youngest minister. He was nominated to 
preach the fast day sermon to an assembly of 
six congregations. It would, of course, have 
been easy to preach a sermon about upholding 
the government and freeing the slave. In- 
stead, the young preacher stressed the need 
of supporting efficient government by criti- 
cizing the weaknesses of any particular ad- 
ministration ; he denounced partisan polities ; 
he pointed out that slavery existed not only 
in the south, that economic oppression had 
made slaves out of whites in the north. 

His text was Isaiah, 58 :6-7: 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens and to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house, when thou seest 
the naked that thou cover him, and that 
thou hidest not thyself from thine own 
flesh ? 


A fast day has value in that it provides an 
opportunity for sober meditation over our dif- 
ficulties. If one was called for today, the 
same text ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ used in 1863 would 
be fitting. 

So far as the economics of the situation is 
concerned, Isaiah, ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ and the 
modern economists who talk about increasing 
the consumer’s purchasing power are recom- 
mending the same cure for hard times and un- 
employment. This cure is simply that a great- 
er percentage of the income of the nation be 
turned back to the mass of the people. We 
have today great surpluses of goods of all 
sorts; we have also around seven million un- 
employed and their families who need these 
goods and would be glad to have a chance to 
work to get them. Surely the American peo- 
ple have enough inventive genius to see that 
our great wealth and productive ability may 
be turned into a blessing instead of a curse. 

Specific remedies will follow if we ean all 
agree on the diagnosis of the disease. That is 
why we are reprinting the fast day sermon of 
1863, in this and next week’s issue. We can 
afford to spend some time in meditating on 
the principles that a leader of reform in Pal- 
estine proclaimed some 2,600 years ago. 


‘Deal Thy 


F IT is proper to pin a 
More Master Distinguished Service 
Cross on a farmer’s boy 
Farmers for capturing a machine 
gun in France, why isn’t it just as sensible to 
give a medal to a farmer who has spent twen- 
ty years or more in building up the fertility 
of his farm, improving his livestock, helping 
local cooperatives, and educating his family? 

We think it is. That is why, for several 
years, we have been recognizing good work in 
the field of agriculture by selecting Master 
Farmers. It costs us a good deal of money 
and a good deal of work to do this, but it 
seems worth while to make the effort, in order 
to impress the importance of agriculture on 
other groups, and to let our boys and girls on 
the farm see that distinction can be achieved 
by hard, intelligent, cooperative work on the 
farm and in the farm community. 

Right now we are asking for more nomina- 
tions for 1931 Master Farmers. Blanks will 
be sent on request. Nominations must be in 
by May 1. We want to find more men who 
have carried out the principles of ‘‘Good 


Nominate 


° 


Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living’’ in 
their work to an unusual degree. By honor- 
ing such men, we hope to make more evident 
to the country the importance of agriculture 
and the skill and effort that the great major- 
ity of farmers exert in their every-day work. 


Our Vacation HE first story of our 
Tour to the vacation tour to the 

Pacific northwest has at- 
Northwest tracted a great deal of in- 
terest. A number of reservations have been 
made, and others say they are planning to go. 

It will be a wonderful trip. Glacier nation- 
al park, the orchard country of Washington, 
the famous Columbia river highway drive, the 
world’s biggest lumber mill at Longview, 
Mount Rainier national park, the boat jour- 
ney on the Pacific from Seattle to Vancouver, 
and Jasper national park, in Canada, will be 
the high spots of the journey. We really do 
not know how a more delightful thirteen-day 
trip could be made. Reservations will be made 
in the order received. Make yours as quickly 
as possible. 

You will never regret making this trip. The 
wonderful scenery and the companionship you 
will enjoy on our special train will give lasting 
pleasure and benefit. It is an educational op- 
portunity the value of which it is indeed hard 
to estimate. 


HIS is a year in 
Bloc” Gains which a number of 

. states are passing or tak- 
Recruits ing the first steps prepar- 
atory to passing a state income tax. Some 
people are worrying lest such a tax may lead 
to more state extravagance. One of our 
friends in the Iowa assembly thinks it will 
have the opposite effect. He says: 


“Economy 


Two men were in to see me the other 
day. They have called on me at every 
session of the legislature. Always before 
they ’ve been asking for larger appropria- 
tions for some cause or other. This time 
they were urging a reduction in expenses. 

What made the difference? I think it 
was the possibility of the enactment of a 
state income tax. Always before this, the 
‘‘economy bloec’’ in the legislature has 
been made up of farmers. Farms, and 
other real estate, felt a tax increase most 
severely. City legislators were usually 
pretty liberal. With a state income tax 
in force, these town people will see that 
increases in expenditures will come out of 
their incomes. They'll join the ‘‘economy 
bloc.’’ Taxes on land, of course, will still 
be plenty heavy, so that the farm group 
will stay in the ‘‘economy bloc.’’ It 
strikes me that the enactment of a state 
income tax in any state will make all 
classes of people scrutinize state expendi- 
tures more carefully than ever before. 


It seems to us that there is merit in our 
friend’s argument. The indirect results of 
an income tax, in enforcing economy, may be 
more important than the direct results in re- 
ducing the general property tax. 


Why Farm 
People Live 
Longer 


CITY man, when 
asked why farmers 
live longer than .towns- 
people, is apt to make the 
same reply that wags have been making to the 
question of why married men live longer than 
single men: ‘‘It isn’t longer; it just seems 
longer.’’ He is wrong, just as the wags are 
wrong on the other question. Investigations 
by one of the largest eastern insurance com- 
panies show that the average farmer lives un- 
til 58, while the average mill worker is cut off 
at 47 and the average bookkeeper at 36. 
Why is it? There are a variety of reasons. 
Every farmer recognizes one of them every 


time he pays a visit to town; it is the differ. 
ence in the air. Less sunlight, more smoke, 
more gas, make a different air to breathe and 
live in. Most important of the differences js 
one that is invisible. The microbie content of 
the air in the city is markedly different from 
that of the air in the country. One investiga. 
tion showed twelve harmful microbes per hun- 
dred eubic feet in the country, twenty-two in 
city offices, and forty-three in factories. A 
factory worker has four times as good g 
chance to ‘‘catch something’’ as a farmer. 
Sometimes, of course, we rely a little too 
much on the benefits of pure air. Farm peo. 
ple often have more minor, curable ailments 
than city people; just because they are not 
checked over by a doctor as often. More reg. 
ular visits to dentist and doctor would prob. 
ably add several more years—and much more 
comfort—to the farmer’s long life. 


HE Cleveland Trust 
Rail and Beam Company calls atten- 

e tion to the fact that rail- 
Prices road rail prices have been 
pegged at $43 per ton since the fall of 1922. 
Steel beam prices are now about 33 per cent 
cheaper than in the fall of 1922. In comment- 
ing on this situation, Colonel Leonard B. 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, says: 


Railroad 


These instances are cited because they 
afford a striking example of a kind of 
trade restraint that constitutes an impor- 
tant obstacle to business recovery. The 
pegging of prices at artificially high lev- 
els exercised an important influence in 
causing this depression, and the mainten- 
ance of such pegged prices is a barrier 
against the return of prosperity. 


We wonder why it is that the railroads do 
not show the same bargaining power as other 
people in the buying of their rails. We might 
think that the Esch-Cummins act was re- 
sponsible for the carelessness of the railroads 
in this respect, if it were not for the fact that 
exactly the same kind of situation existed dur- 
ing the period from 1902 to 1914. 

It is hard to blame farmers for wanting 
wheat stabilized at $2 a bushel and corn at 
$1.50, when they observe the way in which 
steel rail prices have been stabilized. 


CCORDING to the 

partment of Agriculture 
Farmer report, it now seems that 
there will be 5 per cent more land in corn and 
12 per cent less land in spring wheat this year 
than was the case a year ago. In the far west- 
ern states, it is reported that the corn acreage 
increase is to be 20 per cent, and the spring 
wheat decrease 18 per cent. In the south, the 
corn acreage increase apparently is to be a 
little over 7 per cent, and the oat acreage 
about 30 per cent. No figures are available 
from the south as to the cotton acreage, be- 
cause there is a federal law against reporting 
preliminary figures on cotton acreage. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the south has been reduc- 
ing its cotton just as the west has been reduc- 
ing its spring wheat. 

We wish, therefore, to make again the point 
we have frequently made during the past 
year or two. We wish most solemnly to in- 
form the Farm Board that reducing the num- 
ber of acres of wheat and cotton does not 
solve the agricultural problem. The result is 
merely to shift the burden of the problem 
from the wheat and cotton farmers to the corn 
and hog farmers. It is time for corn belt farm- 
ers to be alive to this very real menace in the 
Farm Board program. We are friendly to 
ward the Farm Board, but most serious 1 
this warning. 


Board 
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Helping HAT can be done to 

ice of get better prices for 
aw butter? John Brandt, 
Butter president of the Land 


O'Lakes, made two very practical sugges- 
tions in an address the other day. He said, 
‘Every dairy herd has one or two unprofita- 
ble cows and if such cows that are now being 
kept on the farm at a loss to their owners are 
disposed of, it will easily do away with a 
large part of the surplus production and re- 
sult in a higher price for butterfat. There are 
many cows that will not produce at a profit 
even if butterfat were 50 cents per pound, 
and at present butterfat prices they are even 
a greater liability than ever. Farmers are be- 
ing encouraged to use more butter in their 
homes. If each family on a dairy farm would 
consume one extra pound of butter per week, 
this would amount to an increased consump- 
tion of 3,000,000 pounds per week as there are 
that many dairy farms in the United States.’’ 

Eat more butter. Get rid of the poorest 
eows. If even a part of the dairy farmers 
would adopt this program, we would see an 
early change for the better in butterfat prices. 


Re-establishing 4 ips DEPRESSION is 
World-Wide egsaentieniy paps 
* most parts of the wor 
Confidence far aan than it is us 
here in the western corn belt. To re-establish 
world-wide confidence, the world must be 
reassured as to the trend of prices. Fear of 
gold shortage must be dissipated. In late 
March, a meeting was held at Los Angeles, at 
which a number of monetary statisticians 
were present. Dr. Lionel D. Edie, economist 
for the American Capital Corporation, ana- 
lyzed the situation as follows: 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to genu- 
ine economic recovery is the uncertainty 
which still prevails widely about the fu- 
ture of the commodity price level. In the 
’90’s a similar uncertainty prevailed and 
business continued in an_ irregular 
trough until the discovery of new gold 
supplies and the political defeat of Bryan 
restored confidence in the value of the 
monetary unit. From what source today 
ean confidence be restored in the world 
level of money values? The source is not 
likely to be discoveries of gold mines. The 
most likely source is the credit policy of 
the leading central banks of the world. 
If these institutions were to re-establish 
confidence in the commodity price level 
by frank declaration of intention to use 
the monetary factor as a stabilizing in- 
fluence, I believe there would have been 
taken the most constructive step possible. 
Here is one point in which great financial 
statesmanship is called for by the world 
depression. It does not seem too much to 
expect that, whenever such an aceomplish- 
ment has been made real, confidence in 
the future of the bond market and of 
produetive enterprise generally will be 
revived at a reasonably rapid pace. 

Failing such a constructive step, it is 
difficult to assume a strikingly optimistic 
attitude toward the prospect for business 
over the next twelve months. Nearly ev- 
ery factor of readjustment in the busi- 
ness depression has been unduly aggra- 
vated and accentuated by the declining 
tendeney of the price level. During the 
past two weeks, this tendency has been 
halted, but whether more than momentar- 
ily is a highly uncertain question. There 
are those who assume that the matter can 
be left to drift and to take care of itself. 
As against this drifting policy, there 
would seem at this stage of the cycle to 
be room for a deliberate policy caleulated 
to arrest the collapse of commodity prices. 


The people of the entire world should ery 
out to the Federal Reserve Board of the Unit- 
ed States and the Central Bank heads of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, to work together 
m carrying out Doctor Edie’s suggestion. If 
Constructive action of this sort is not taken, 
the whole world may sooner or later fall un- 
der the spell of Soviet Russia. 





Odds and Ends 


| 
| 











HE editor of an lowa newspaper, who be- 

longs to that fast-passing generation which 
believes in the divine right of the tariff, takes 
issue with me for not saying, in our issue of 
March 21, that the Democrats were to blame 
for the depression of the middle nineties. He 
Says: 

The real cause of the depression in the 
later years of Cleveland’s last term was 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill, passed by 
the national congress, which lowered tar- 
iff rates to such an extent that it closed 
our factories thru the admission of for- 
eign-made goods, when, as soon as Me- 
Kinley was elected and a high tariff 
schedule was assured, prosperity re- 
turned. ... The tariff bill was so objee- 
tionable that Cleveland refused to sign 
it, which became a law thru default, as 
the Democrats had an overwhelming ma- 
jority in both houses. 

The interesting thing about the Democratic- 
Wilson tariff is that it was almost as bad as 
the Republican-McKinley tariff, because it re- 
duced the McKinley rates only 3 per cent. Mr. 
Dingley, who later became the author of a Re- 
publican tariff bill, knew that the Democrats 
had proved themselves to be as bad as the Re- 
publicans with respect to the tariff when he 
said, regarding the Wilson law: ‘‘The metal 
and eotton schedules of the present (Wilson) 
law were really made by the manufacturers 
except as to a few items.’’ Cleveland, as our 
Iowa editor states, was disgusted with the 
Wilson bill, not because the rates were too 
low, but because they were too high and were 
dictated by the manufacturers. That is the 
reason Cleveland said: ‘‘Bought, bought, 
bought, in every schedule, a tariff of perfidy 
and dishonor !”’ 

I am wondering if this editor would sug- 
gest that the hard times in England, France, 
Germany, Canada, South Africa and <Aus- 
tralia, during the middle nineties, were caused 
by the low tariff in the United States. In 
some of the countries, the worst of the low 
times were reached in 1891 or 1892, whereas, 
in others, the most serious effects were not 
reached until 1896 or 1897. But, generally 
speaking, the entire world suffered from the 
extraordinary severity of hard times during 
the middle nineties. The claim that a redue- 
tion of 3 per cent in the tariff structure in 
1894 was responsible for world-wide hard 
times is plainly silly. 

The world-wide hard times in the middle 
nineties apparently furnished a foundation 
for a great period of expansion over the en- 
tire world, beginning with 1897 and extend- 
ing until 1914. Personally, I think that a 
similar movement could start right now if the 
United States were only ready to take a con- 
structive position of world leadership with 
respect to tariff policy, debt policy, monetary 
management, the World Court, and similar 
issues. 


N THE greenhouse at Ames, Iowa, are six 

or seven different inbred strains of corn, 
each of which is being grown under four dif- 
ferent fertility conditions. In one place the 
nitrogen is very low, but there is plenty of 
phosphorus and potassium. In another place 
the phosphorus is very low, but there is plenty 
of nitrogen and potassium. In another place 
all of the elements are present in great abun- 
dance. In still another place there is no plant 
food present at all. 

Some of the inbreds, and notably an inbred 
known as the dark green Lancaster, get along 
finely with a small supply of phosphorus. But 
other inbreds make practically no growth 
where the phosphorus supply is low. In one 
ease, in fact, the plants are making actually 
less growth with plenty of nitrogen and potas- 
sium but low phosphorus, than in the case 
where there is no plant food present at all. In 
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other words, plenty of nitrogen and potassium 
without sufficient phosphorus to balance ap- 
pears to poison this particular strain of corn. 

When open-pollinated corn is tested out, 
there seems to be the greatest variation in the 
way different plants respond to a lack of phos- 
phorus and to acid soil. The variation in tol- 
erance to different soil conditions is far great- 
er than I had ever suspected. There is no kind 
of corn, apparently, which will get along so 
very well on a short nitrogen supply, but when 
it comes to acid soil conditions and to lack of 
phosphorus, there apparently is a lot of strik- 
ing work which can be done, looking toward 
breeding corn which will stand abnormal soil 
conditions. 

The work which thus far has been done by 
E. W. Lindstrom and Stuart Smith, at Ames, 
is merely suggestive. I hope they will carry 
it farther and put all of the inbreds at Ames 
thru the different soil fertility tests until they 
know just which inbreds will combine to do 
better than other combinations, no matter 
what the soil conditions may be. 

All persons who have worked with crosses 
of inbred strains of corn know that it is easy 
to get combinations which do unusually well 
under some soil conditions, whereas, on other 
soils, they may have very little advantage over 
ordinary corn. The Lindstrom and Smith 
work should help in getting inbred combina- 
tions which are more nearly fool-proof than 
those which now exist. 


OR a number of years I have been much 
interested in the Iowa Swine Record of 
Performance, which is a carefully conducted, 
scientifie test made by the experiment sta- 
tion at Ames to discover just which strains 
of hogs have in them the ability to gain rap- 
idly and economically, and at the same time 
produce a high quality eareass. The unfor- 
tunate thing about this splendid test is that 
so far only about sixty litters have been test- 
ed. Really rapid progress will be made only 
when the work is done on a seale at least ten 
times this large. For this reason, I have been 
much interested in the work done by the ex- 
periment station at Ames, to get some of the 
different counties to put on a simplified eoun- 
ty test. These county swine tests bear about 
the same relation to the more scientifie work 
done at Ames as the county corn yield tests 
bear to the state corn yield tests. 
I notice that the rules of the Shelby county 
pig tests are, briefly, as follows: 

Each herd in the feeding test is repre- 
sented by four pigs, one pig from each of 
four litters. Each of the pigs must be of 
approximately the same age and all must 
be raised on clean ground, so that the test 
will not be complicated by such things as 
worm infection, necro, ete. None of the 
pigs can come from a litter of less than 
six. They are brought to the test station 
when from ten to twelve weeks old, and 
all of the pigs from the different herds 
are fed the same ration and kept under 
the same conditions. 

When they are six months of age, they 
are weighed up and the field day is held, 
at which the swine men of the county will 
presumably gather to learn about the av- 
erage daily rate of gain of the pigs from 
the different herds. The pigs will then 
be slaughtered and the figures will be 
given out as to the cut-out value of the 
pigs in the different herds. 


This test has some advantages which the 
test at Ames does not have, but it has the dis- 
advantage of making it impossible to know 
which of the pigs used feed most economically. 

The really fine thing about these county 
tests is that they make possible the discovery 
of superior strains of hogs which can later on 
be tested out more scientifically by the test- 
ing unit at Ames. County agents interested m 
a test of this sort should write to E. L. Quaife, 
at Ames. HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The best recommendation we can have is that 
which we may carry with us—a consistent, upright 
life in our own persons, and a love of mankind in 
our hearts.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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“To Deal Thy 2: nsar 


Bread to the Hungry” 


to loose the hands of wickedness, to undo 

the heavy burdens and to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? 

‘*Ts it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house, when thou seest the naked that 
thou cover him, and that thou hidest not thy- 
self from thine own flesh ?’’—Isaiah, 58 :6-7. 

It is now two years since we submitted our 
national difficulties to the arbitration of the 
sword. During these eventful years, we have 
alternated between hope and despair, At one 
time, it seems as if the rebellion were about to 
be overthrown; and again the end seems no 
nearer than when the drum first beat to arms. 
The rebellion is not crushed, nor is the coun- 
try permanently secure. Many of the good 
and the brave have been sacrificed—many a 
weak one has lost faith in God and humanity 
—many have been left widows and orphans, 
and still the end seems no nearer than at the 
beginning. At times, we can not help feeling 
that all this blood and treasure has been spent 
in vain. 


| S NOT this the fast that I have chosen— 


Demand Justice Be Done 


Sometimes we have felt that Providence was 
with the heaviest batteries, and then we relied 
almost exclusively upon our armies and navies 
for victory. But when we have seen disaster 
and defeat follow in the wake of the most ex- 
tensive and formidable preparations, we have 
felt more as did the ancients—that the fates 
were against us, that there was some almighty 
power whose anger must, if possible, be ap- 
peased. Growing out of this conviction, there 
is a half-awakened consciousness of national 
guilt, which has already found a partial ex- 
pression in the demand, on the part of the na- 


A Sermon of 1863 Which 
Has a Message for Today 


tion, that justice be done to the slave. The 
stern logic of events has torn away the flimsy 
sophism into which we so long tried to con- 
vince ourselves that we were ‘‘a nation that 
did righteousness,’’ and caused us to feel that 
we were ‘‘verily guilty concerning our broth- 
er, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us.”’ 

sut even since the demand for emancipa- 
tion has been met, our armies have made but 
little progress. We have never been totally 
routed, and yet we 


tion of national guilt, leading us to humble 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God, and 
manifest our sincerity by forsaking the sins 
that have brought these sad calamities upon 
us. We must keep the fast that God hath 
chosen. I shall, therefore, call your attention 
today to the nature of a national fast. 

The nature of a national fast is very 
clearly and forcibly set forth in the language 
of my text. It is, as you observe, of the most 
practical character—not the work of a day, or 
a month, or a year, but the continual life-work 
of a nation. It is simply a return to the first 
principles of all just government. There are 
certain first principles which, by heaven's 
ordination, underlie all government and form 

the basis of the social 


——#+ system. All national 





have not been com- -+4 
pletely successful. We 
have not been driven 
back, and yet we have 
not gone forward. We 
thought that on and 
after January 1, 1863, 
we should have God 
on our side; but we 
are now saying, Is it 
so? Why are we not 
successful? On this 
point there are but 
two views, held by 
thoughtful men—one, 
that of the gross ma- 
terialism of our times, 
that God has nothing 
to do in this matter; 
the other, that there 


in Davenport. 


Not So Different ful 


Back in 1863, President Lincoln called a 
national fast day. “Uncle Henry” Wallace, 
then a young man, was pastor of a church 
He was asked to preach 
the fast day sermon, on April 30, to the 
people of six denominations. 

What he said applies to this day as re- 
gards religion, home life and the real 
obligations and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. It is a message from the past which 
deals with the most vital things in life, 
and which has in it great powers of good 
for the present generation. 


prosperity depends at 
least upon the faith- 
observance of 
these unchanging con- 
ditions, of which we 
have a very clear and 
explicit statement in 
the text. 

The first is justice, 
‘To loose the bands 
of wickedness, to un- 
do the heavy burdens, 
and then let the op- 
pressed go free, and 
that ye break every 
yoke.’’ By these 
terms, the prophet 
points out the various 
forms of injustice and 





are dark sins besides — -+4# 
slavery, that call for 
repentance and humiliation. There is danger 
lest we fast, as did the Jews in the time of 
Manassah, as if our fasting would place the 
Almighty .under some obligations to send us 
deliverance. ‘‘ Wherefore have we fasted,’’ say 
they, ‘‘and thou seest not? Wherefore have 
we afflicted our souls, and thou takest no 
knowledge ?’’ Our nation sometimes reels like 
a drunken giant; now, almost in despair, it 
looks to heaven for deliverance, and again, 
muttering in undertones, ‘‘There is no God,”’ 
it grasps convulsively the sword. 

Our fasting will never avert the judgments 
of the Almighty, or receive his blessing, until 
it be the result of a deep and abiding convic- 


If the [Jrouth Took 
Your Hayfield 


be looking around for an emergency 
hay crop.as a result of the drouth dam- 


A te many corn belt farmers will soon 


age to seedings in 1930. Fortunately, there 
are a number of different crops which may be 
seeded to advantage to provide an annual or 
emergency hay crop. Soybeans, sudan grass 
and oats are probably the most valuable. All 
of these crops are well adapted to the climate 
and soil in the Iowa area, are almost certain 
to give very satisfactory yields, and ean be 
seeded with relatively little expense. 

The hay of soybeans is much higher in feed- 
ing value than grass hay, being nearly equal 
to alfalfa. The yields vary from one and one- 
half to two and one-half tons per acre, de- 
pending upon soil, rainfall and variety. Soy- 
beans can be grown in all soils satisfactory 
for corn or small grain. Altho yields may be 
improved by liming, acid soils need not be 


limed to grow good crops of soybeans. Crops 
seeded between May 25 and June 7 are ready 
for hay harvest about the middle of August, 
if a medium maturing variety, such as Man- 
chu, is used. 

For best results, it is recommended that 
soybeans be seeded on fall plowed ground and 
the crop preferably drilled in with a small 
grain drill, using two bushels of seed per acre. 
It is well to expect to cultivate by harrowing 
two or three times from the time the beans 
come up until they are five or six inches in 
height. If the crop is broadeast or seeded on 
stalk ground without plowing, cultivation with 
the harrow is less desirable, and it is suggested 
that six pounds of sudan grass be seeded with 
the beans, and that the crop be not cultivated. 
Complete information concerning varieties 
and growing the crop is contained in the Iowa 
Station Bulletin No. 228, which may be ob- 


#+. Oppression so preva- 

lent at that time in 
the Jewish nation. The first requisite of true 
fasting is that it lead us ‘‘to loose the bands 
of wickedness’’—to dissolve every tie that un- 
justly binds our fellowmen, whether it be the 
extortions of a too rigorous servitude, the rigid 
enforcement of fraudulent contracts, or the 
exacting of strict payments from persons 
wholly unable to meet them. ‘‘To undo the 
heavy burdens,’’ literally the bundles of the 
yoke, a very expressive synonym for oppres- 
sion or compulsory toil. ‘‘To let the oppressed 
go free.’’ The allusion here is doubtless to the 
mild form of slavery which was practiced 
by the Jews under the regulations of the 
Mosaic law. (Concluded on page 28) 


n Emergency Hay 
Crop Is Better Than 
None at All. 


tained free by writing to the Bulletin Section, 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Sudan grass will grow in all soils where 
corn and small grain ean be grown, and in two 
erops will yield from two and one-half to four 
tons of hay per acre of about the same feed- 
ing value as timothy. Seed should not be sown 
before May 15. Broadeast the seed on well- 
prepared ground at the rate of fifteen to twen- 
ty pounds per acre. Sudan grass may be cut 
when coming into bloom, in which case a sec- 
ond crop ean be harvested before frost, or a 
somewhat smaller yield secured at less labor 
cost by taking only one eutting when seed is 
in the soft dough stage. 

Mid-season varieties of oats, such as Iogren, 
Iowar, Green Russian, Swedish Select and 
Silvermine, give highly satisfactory yields of 
hay. Opinions differ as to the best time to cut 
oats for hay, but it is probably more palatable 
if harvested when in the milk stage. However, 
if the hay is to be fed to horses, many farmers 
prefer to harvest when the grain is in the soft 
dough stage, or even as late as the hard dough 
stage. 
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Helping Pigs Make Hogs 


of “Themselves 


What Boys Learn in Feeding a Litter 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


WONDER how many farm boys 
| know that farmers get more mon- 
ey by selling pigs than in any other 
way. From one-third to one-half of 
the income of Iowa farmers comes 
from the sale of hogs. As long as 
this is true, it is important for farm 
poys to learn all they can about rais- 
ing hogs, selling hogs, and the possi- 
ble future market for hogs. 

If you have individual hog houses 
on your farm, it might be interesting 
for you to get your father to give 
you some one particular sow and her 
pigs to take care of. If your father 
furnishes most of the feed, the hog 


quarts daily, but in order for her to 
do this, you must give her almost as 
much consideration as you would a 
dairy cow. The good bone and mus- 
ele building feeds are tankage, lin- 
seed oilmeal, soybean oilmeal, fish 
meal, skim-milk, buttermilk, and mid- 
dlings. The poorest of these is mid- 
dlings, because it is really more 
nearly like corn than it is like these 
other feeds which are so unusually 
rich in bone and muscle building ma- 
terial. Alfalfa pasture, clover pas- 
ture, and young blue grass pasture 
are, of course, splendid for producing 
plenty of milk. 
There are many commercial feeds 
made by mixing tankage, linseed oil- 
meal, soybean oil- 
=. Meal, fish meal, 





house and practically everything 

else, it will not be fair for you to 

get the money 

which comes ou 

from the selling 

of the pigs of § Lessons in Agriculture 
this litter, but 


perhaps you can 
talk your father 
into allowing you 
to pick out the 
best. pig in the lit- 
ter as pay to you 
for the work you 
have done. Even 
tho you don’t get 
either money or 
a pig, it might be 


well for you to 
have a pet sow 
and her litter to 


take care of. of pigs all 

Assuming that 
you have the sow 
and her pigs, I 
am wondering 
what you are go- 
ing to feed. First, 


“From one-third to one-half 
of the income of Iowa farmers 
comes from the sale of hogs,” 
our editor writes in this article 
for rural schools. 
our fathers stay up late at night 
during the farrowing season to 
save as many pigs as possible. 
Some day farm boys will be- 
come hogmen too, so it is im- 
portant for them to learn all 
about hogs as soon as possible. 
Why not talk your father into 
allowing you to handle a litter to 
by yourself this 
year? Maybe you can make the 
pigs you raise excel the others 
on the farm in rate and econ- 
omy of gain. Anyway, it’s worth 
trying and it’s a lot of fun. 


etc., which are ex- 
cellent to give to 
suckling sows and 
young pigs. Some 
people think that 
these commercial 
feeds are too high 
priced, but when 
you take into ac- 
count the  con- 
venience of hav- 
ing a high class 
feed already 
mixed, you will 
oftentimes find it 
well worth while 
use one of 
these reliable 
commercial feeds. 
You will find that 
most of the best 
commercial feeds 
of this sort will 
contain 30 per 


No wonder 


me 
~_ 





of course, you o 
will depend chief- 
ly on corn. During the first week or 
so after the sow farrows, you prob- 
ably will not feed her so very much 
corn, but after that you will find 
that she will eat around five or six 
pounds of corn every day, or in other 
words, ten or twelve ears of corn. 
But, of course, you won’t feed corn 
alone because corn doesn’t have so 
very much of the bone and muscle 
building material which is needed 
in the milk to build up the bodies of 
the young pigs. Sow’s milk is even 
richer in bone and muscle building 
material than cow’s milk, and that is 
one reason why young pigs grow so 
exceedingly fast. It is also a reason 
why you should take especial pains 
to feed your sow in such a way that 
she will give plenty of milk. 

A good sow will give about three 

















cent protein or 
somewhat more. 
Probably the ordinary suckling sow 
should receive a pound of one of 
these mixtures daily. If you want to 
make your own mixture, I would sug- 
gest that you use about one-third of 
a pound of tankage, one-fourth of a 
pound of linseed oilmeal, one-fourth 
of a pound of middlings, and one- 
fourth of a pound of ground alfalfa. 
If you have plenty of skim-milk or 
buttermilk, you do not need to feed 
nearly as much of these other feeds 
to your suckling sow. 

About three weeks after farrowing 
time, your sow will begin to give a 
little less milk, which means that 
you must begin to feed your young 
pigs some grain. They can start eat- 
ing @ little grain when they are two 
weeks old. At first they will eat the 

(Continued on page 13) 


Watch the pigs carefully each day. 
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Seed corn is reported to be poorer 
this season. Satisfactory yields will 
be harder to get. Now—more than 
ever—seed treatment is needed. 
With Semesan Jr. the cost is less 
than 3c an acre! 


Dusted on the seed, Semesan Jr. 
destroys seed-borne root and stalk 
rot organisms. It increases germin- 
ation; prevents rotting of seed; 
protects against seedling blight. 
And it increases corn yields! 


More corn per acre 


In Iowa tests (1927-1929) dust 
treatment gave an average increase 
of 3.7 bushels per 


BIGGER 
corn yield 


7—611 

































Semesan Jr. 
Treated 
54.7 Bushels 









an acre 


test (illustrated above) Semesan 
Jr. dust treatment added 21.7 
bushels per acre to the yield. 
Equally convincing results are 
being obtained every year with 
Semesan Jr. by farmers in every 
corn-growing state. 


Low-cost protection 


Semesan Jr. costs so little that 
every grower can afford it. What 
you can’t afford is to be without 
its protection. To treat, just dust 
Semesan Jr. on the seed—2 ounces 
to each bushel. Treat now, or just 
before planting. Use Semesan Jr. 

on your sweet corn, 





acre for the three too. Treated seed flows 
years. U. S. Dept. of TRY THIS readily from the plant- 
Agriculture Circular TEST er without slowing up 


34 says Semesan Jr. 
produced an increase 
of 1.9 bushels per acre 


Test 50 kernels of 
your seed corn for 
germination. 










the drop or causing 
damage to parts. 


Treat Ask your dealer for 


25 with Semesan Jr. 
and plant in small 
box. Plant the rest 
without treating in 
another box. Then 
watch the growth! 


<OUBAY> - 


P 
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SEMESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


on nearly disease-free 
seed and increased the 
yield from diseased 
seed by 12 bushels per 


acre. In an Illinois St., 








CERESAN for seed grains and cotton; Improved SEMESAN BEL 
for seed potatoes; SEMESAN for flowers and vegetables 


pamphlet, or mail a 
postcard to Bayer- 
Semesan Co., 
Dept. 44, 105 Hudson 


JR. 











Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 










YOU NEED SEED TREATMENT—THIS YEAR MORE THAN EVER! 




















Will Increased Corn 
Profits Help 
You This 
Year? 


Everyone knows 
that it costs about so 
much to grow an acre h 
of corn chatner it yields high or low. ul | 


of the Jasper 















tae -. 
An extra 10 bushels of corn to the ud ) 

acre may mean the difference be- 

= profit or loss to you in a year like 


“Official Yield Test Reports 


Hi-Bred corn has outyielded the best open- 
llinated corn in the state yield test by 10 
ushels or more for the last four consecutive 
years. One hundred thirty Jasper County 
farmers who tried planting two rows of Hi- 
Bred corn last year found that it averaged 
nine bushels to the acre more alongside No, 7, 
their own corn on their own farms. 


this fall? 





Following are the names of a few 


on their own farms: 


% lard, H. W. Roeder, 


E. 
J. S. Marshall, 
F. Chollett, A. Dodd, E. Bowl, C. 
Petemeir, R. W. Brooks, and others. 
Profits 
Isn’t it good economy to pay $1.70 an 
acre for Hi-Bred seed corn NOW 
can harvest 10 bushels more corn per acre 


Write for circular and particulars. 
to us, or better yet, come see the corn and 
take it home with you. 
Seed Corn Plant at Johnston, on Primary 
five miles east of Grimes and nine 
miles rorthwest of Des Moines. 





County farmers who 
found that Hi-Bred 
yielded at least 10 
bushels an acre more 
than their own corn 







John Geisler, C. Dul- 






Chas. Holdefer, C. A. 
Postma, J. H. Jensen, 

L. Dunn, J. Rine- 
E. L. Pink, 
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Friendly Chatter 
NUMBER of very excel- 
lent stories for Our Boys 

page were sent in for the con- 
test closing March 23. Thank 
you, boys; we appreciate 
them. 

The first-prize story, sent 
in by Bert Haffner, of Lee 
county, Iowa, is published on 
this page. It is a good one. 

Read it. 

The other prize winners 

were Gordon Hall, of Worth 
county; Lawrence Skromme, 
of Story county, and Wayne 
S. Burr, of Johnson county. 
Their stories will be published in 
later issues. The notice of the con- 
test was short and we were well 
pleased with the response from our 
boys. 

One of the things that surprised 
us was that we did not receive a sin- 
ele story about Scouting. How about 
it, Scouts? Surely you have a good 
story for us and we would be glad 
to have it. 

Any boy twelve years of age or 
over may become a Boy Scout of 
America. He may either join a 
troop, if there is one convenient, or 
become a Lone Scout. The cost of 
membership is 50 cents. An applica- 
tion blank will be sent to any of our 
boys who are interested. 

Every Scout should have the Boy 
Scout Handbook. [t is one of the 
most informative and most interest- 
ing books that we have ever read 
The cost is only 50 cents. You will 
be enthusiastic about the book, we 
know 

If any of our boys want to join, 
they may send us $1 which will reg- 
ister them as members of the Boy 
Scouts and bring them the handa- 
book. The membership entitles you 
also to the monthly publication, 
which is called The Lone Scout, is- 
sued by national headquarters. 

O. H. Benson, who founded the 
Four-H Club work when superintend- 
ent of schools in Wright county, 
Iowa, in the early part of 1900, is di- 
rector of the Rural Scout division of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Our boys 
will find him a great friend. 

How many of you boys looked up 
the names of the presidents born in 
April, and also other important 
events in national history which oc- 
curred in April? Not a single one of 
our presidents was born in the 
months of May or June. All of the 
other months of the year, however, 
are represented by the thirty-one 
presidents we have had. Do you know 
which one was born on July 4? Per- 
haps it is on account of the noise on 
the day of his birth that he has been 
80 quiet. ever since. 

We surmise that there are a lot of 
our boys who would like to corre- 


An outstanding group of dairy club heifers. 
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spond with other boys. Tell us the 
things in which you are interested 
and perhaps we can get you together. 
You will find that there are lots of 
boys interested in the same things 
in which you are interested. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I 
am counting on you boys to make 
this page a lively one. We want your 
suggestions. Don’t be bashful. Send 
them in. It is your page, boys, and 
you can help us make it a page that 
everyone will enjoy. 

Make a start right now by writing 
about the interesting things that 
are going on in your neighborhood. 
I am counting on the cooperation of 
each and every one of you. 

UNCLE JOHN. 


Bert’s Winning Story 

Dear Uncle John: I suppose you 
think it is queer because I call you 
Uncle John, but that’s the way you 
signed your name on the boys’ page 
in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. 

I am in the seventh grade and am 
twelve years old. I was going to bas- 
ketball practice one evening when I 
spied an opossum. I caught him and 
put him in a gunny sack. I brought 
him home and put him in a brooder 
house, where he lived for three 
months. He played “possum” when 
we would strike at him, but after he 
got used to us he would not play 
dead any more. 

He liked to eat sparrows. I often 
fed him eight or nine at a time. I 
would pile the birds in a corner of 
the house and after a while he would 
stick his nose in the air and scent 
the birds. He doesn’t use his eyes 
much in the daytime. He depends on 
his nose. He cuts up his birds with 
his teeth just as we do with a knife 
He uses lots of water. He washes 
his hands before and after he eats. 

He likes bread and he 








Accurate feed and production records should be 


kept on all club heifers. 


takes a nut up in one 
paw and with his long 
claws picks out the 
meat and eats it. If we 
disturb him, he glares 
at us and gives a long, 
deep growl. I named 
him Puggy because he 
has a pug nose. 

Today I turned him 
out and he climbed an 
apple tree and_=e sat 
there until evening. I 
looked for him but he 
was gone. I found him 
in a hen’'s nest. He had 
eaten the yolk of one 
egg and smeared it. over 
himself. He was sit- 
ting on two eggs. His 
next move was to find a 
case of eggs. He ate 
five that time and then 
crawled back thru the 
slats of the box in 


Boys 


which he had been placed. A few 
hours later, he climbed out of his 
box and departed for the woods.— 
Bert Haffner, Argyle, Iowa. 


For Handy Boys 

How would you like to get a little 
booklet that tells how to make many 
useful things for your Scout camp? 
Everything from bird houses to camp 
tables are described in a little book- 
let entitled, “You Can Make It for 
Camp and Cottage,” distributed for 
10 cents a copy by the superintend- 
ent of documents, Washington, D. C. 
It is well illustrated, containing pic- 
tures of every article to be made 
along with dimensions and descrip- 
tive directions. Practically all of the 
items can be made from the wooden 
boxes or barrels usually found 
around grocery, hardware or depart- 
ment stores. A few of the articles 
described are several kinds of bird 
houses, auto jacks, model boats, coat 
and hat racks, desk sets, fishing 
tackle box, necktie rack, and tool 
chest. You can make any of these 
things with an ordinary set of tools. 


If You Wish to Join 


If you wish to join a dairy calf 
club and there is no organization in 
your’ county, write to Ernest M. 
Wright, Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion, Waterloo, Iowa, for complete in- 
formation or see your county agent. 


Win a $500 Scholarship 


One hundred scholarships worth 
$500 each and good in any agricul- 
tural college will be awarded to 100 
of the most outstanding Four-H Club 
boys and girls of the United States 
during 1931. This gift of $50,000, the 
largest ever made by a single or- 
ganization to further the Four-H 
movement, came from 
the International Har- 
vester Company. Any 
Four-H Club member in 
the United States who 
will be of college age 
by September, 1932, and 
who was a member of 
a Four-H Club on 
March 1, 1931, may 
compete. The judges 
will give the following 
basis of award in se- 
lecting the scholarship 
winners: Thirty points 
to count on club rec- 
ord; thirty points to 
count for participation 
in home, club and com- 
munity affairs; twenty 
points for scholastic 
and leadership ability, 
and twenty points for 
development of the 
member according to 
Four-H ideals. 


“Dolling up” appearances for a trip 


Club Spirit 
NE of the things that 
sticks in my memory is a 
statement made by a dairy 
club boy at the 1930 Water. 
loo Dairy Congress. This boy 
was one of those whose calf 
“also ran” for the prize mon- 
ey. It may have ranked thir. 
tieth or thirty-second, but 
that. doesn’t matter. A friend 
on the sidelines offered a 
consolation as the lad led his 
calf back to the barns along 
with the rest. 
“Well, it’s too bad you did 
not. win,” said the friend. 

“Yeh, I know, but I don’t care so 
much. I got a lot of kick out of just 
working with this calf,” the boy re- 
plied cheerfully. 

In that one statement you have the 
club spirit, “To win without brag. 
ging; to lose without crabbing.” Aft- 
er all, the club member who benefits 
most is the one who learns most 
from his club work. Suppose a boy 
purchased an outstanding heifer calf 
about two hours before the judging, 
then went into the ring and carried 
off the trophy. Would that benefit 
the boy very much? 

Club leaders stress the keeping 
of milk production records on heif- 
ers after the second year. One should 
appreciate early the importance of 
good production. One of the things 
that has hurt dairying during the de- 
pression has been the large number 
of low-producing cows. 


Last year there were eighty-four 
dairy calf clubs in Iowa. They rep- 
resented nearly 2,000 club members 
who owned 2,509 heifers under three 
years of age. Some of the older 
members already have a start in the 
dairy business as a result of club 
work. Others attained valuable ex- 
perience in showing. 

Take the case of Howard Whit- 
comb, Chickasaw county club boy, or 
George Benda, of Ely, whose club 
heifer last year was a United States 
champion. Howard has a herd of 
nine Holstein females, four of which 
are in milk. Howard’s first heifer, 
Chickasaw Tritomia Lass, has pro- 
duced 725 pounds of butterfat in the 
last two years. His second heifer 
has just completed a 348-pound rec- 
ord as a three-year-old. George Ben- 
da’s heifer made a yearly production 
record of 18,239 pounds of milk and 
671 pounds of butterfat. 

Now we are at the beginning of 
another club season. Who will come 
to the front this year? Who will 
have another year of enjoyment in 
taking care of a growing calf? Peo- 
ple talk about the “farmers of tomor- 
row.” Perhaps they mean the club 
boys of today who are getting prac- 
tical experience along lines they may 
follow as grown-ups.—A. T. T. 
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RICKETS—WEAK BONES, SWELLING OF JOINTS, 


Rickets! 





LAMENESS—RESULTS OF MINERAL DEFICIENCY 





More lost profits to swell the tremendous total charged off 
each year against mineral deficiency. To cut your hog 
costs—increase hog profits, stop mineral deficiency now! 


Terribly serious and terribly costly as it is, 
rickets can still account for only a very 
small part of the widespread damage done 
each year by mineral deficiency. 

Perhaps you don’t yet realize how the 
simple lack of minerals is boosting your 
own hog costs—slashing your profits! 


Here are some interesting figures: 36 out 
of every 100 pigs die before weaning time. Most 
of these losses are unnecessary. Thousands 
of them are the direct result of some easily 
corrected mineral deficiency in the ration. 


Rickets, of course, commonly affects only 
young pigs. But mineral deficiency, in one 
form or another, claims its victims among 
hogs of every age. 

Rickets is usually the result of too little 
calcium or phosphorus in the system. But 
there are many other minerals needed by 
hogs to insure proper growth and devel- 
opment. And the lack of any one of these is 
enough to bring on ad 1 Sse mineral 
deficiency. 


It was to meet these needs that MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals, the complete, balanced min- 
eral ration was developed. 

How to stop this great loss 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals contains in just 
the right proportion, established by scien- 
tific investigation, all the mineral ingredients 
that every hog needs. 

Experiment station and actual farm tests 
alike give amazing evidence of its value in 
the prevention and cure of disorders arising 
from mineral deficiency. MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals each year brings farmers thou- 
sands of dollars in reduced hog costs and 
better market prices. 

Fight mineral deficiency the one sure way 
you can fight it: by adding MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals to the daily ration. 

How to test your hogs for mineral 

deficiency 
Mineral deficiency takes by far its greatest 
toll each year in those unthrifty hogs that 
are slow to develop. Usually they have little 


resistance to disease and other troubles. 
They won’t pack on the weight they should. 
They show poor finish, and cost too much 
to get to market. 

Yet frequently the producer never realizes 
what the real difficulty is! 

Don’t wait for your hogs to squeal for 
minerals. They'll do that only for bulky feed. 

Test your herd now and make sure it is 
free of mineral deficiency. The MoorMan 
man will make the test, or give you free 
enough MoorMan’s Hog Minerals to make 
it yourself, 

Stop mineral deficiency before it gets a 
start in your herd! Feed all your hogs 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals, the complete 
mineral ration, every day. 

See the MoorMan man now for your 
spring supply. Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 
L-52, Quincy, Il. 


HMoorMans 





When Planting Time Comes 
Cut Down Your Costs 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Planting Equipment 


a E the speedy, economical Farmall, 
equipped with the accurate Farmall 4- 


Row Planter if you’ve got big acreages 
to cover. Its 24 to 46-acre-a-day capacity means 
alot when it comes to making up delays and 
cutting planting costs. 

If you use horses, the McCormick-Deering 
“100 Series” planters will give you the utmost 
to be had in planting perfection and efficiency. 
Both the Farmall planter and the “100 Series” 
planters have the same accurate planting me- 
chanism offering variable drop; flat-, edge-, or 
full-hill-drop plates; built-in power hill-drop 
for bunch-drop drilling; and many other time- 
tested features that speed up the work and 
lessen the cost of accurate planting. 


Pea-and-bean attachments, fertilizer attach- 
ments, and planting accessories to meet special 
conditions are readily obtainable. Get in touch 
with the McCormick-Deering dealer at once 
and have him demonstrate these planters so 
you can make your own comparisons, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
at 90 other points in the United States 


Catalog A-146-U and Cat- 
alog A-99-U will give you 
complete descriptions of the 
planters in the McCormick- 
Deering line. Ask the dealer 
—write to the nearest branch, 
or direct to the address below 
for copies. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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PERFECT 


TEAM There is a near approach to 
perfect team work between the 
men who make Nicholson and 


WORK Black Diamond Files. 


Either brand represents the greatest file 
value for your money. Either brand assures 
you of sharp cutting, long lived files for the 
numerous filing jobs to be done on your farm. 


Your hardware dealer can supply you 
with Nicholson or Black Diamond Files. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U. S.A. 


a He FOR EVERY PURP OS. 


> 


Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO, 
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He Hid in the Barn 


Bert Diersman owns and operates 
a service station on a main highway 
in the outskirts of Lennox, Lincoln 
county, South Dakota. His home is 
located directly across the road. 

One night recently he was awak- 
ened from a sound sleep by a noise 
from his station. He got into some 
clothes in a hurry 
and ran across 


other than as provided herein, they 
the respective owners of the adjojp. 
ing lands between which such part, 
tion fence is erected, or is to by 
erected, may enter into an agreg 
ment making such division as jy 
their opinion is equitable and suc 
agreement shall be in force and ¢. 
fect from and after the recording 
thereof in the office of the county ra 

corder. If either 





the road to see 
what was going 
on. As he neared 
the building he 
saw a man trying 
to crawl thru a 
window he had 
just broken. Be- 
fore Diersman 
could get to him, 
the fellow heard 
him, jumped 
down and _ fled. 
Altho it was dark, 
Diersman was 
near enough to 
him to tell that 
he was a negro. 
Immediately he 
notified Night 
Marshal Sam 
Stubstein, who in 
turn called anoth- 
er man, Henry 
Ludens: The three 
men started out to search for the 
robber. After about an hour of 
searching in the dead of night, they 
discovered their man hiding in an 
old barn. He was arrested and 
lodged in the town calaboose until 
morning. Sheriff Sundvold came 
over from the county seat the next 
morning and removed the man to the 
jail at Canton. There he swore that 
his true name was Lovelace Camp- 
bell, and confessed. 

In a few days Campbell pleaded 
guilty in the circuit court and Judge 
Ray Dougherty sentenced him to one 
year in the state penitentiary at 
Sioux Falls. Because Mr. Diersman 
is a member of the Service Bureau of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, he became entitled to a re- 
ward for his good work. A check 
for $50 has been sent to him. Thieves 
and other crooks are learning that. it 
doesn’t pay to operate where a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
$50 reward sign is posted. 


Propose New Fence Law 

Iowa farmers who have had trou- 
ble in getting a division of their 
fences, due to the fact that the law 
has failed to specify which part of 
the fence each landowner will build, 
will have this problem settled for 
them if a bill before the legislature 
passes. A new law proposed by the 
committee on agriculture of the Iowa 
senate takes care of this. The Dill 
as submitted reads: 

“That. the law as it appears in sec- 
tion eighteen hundred twenty-nine 
(1829) of the code, 1927, be and the 
same is hereby amended by adding 
to the end thereof the following: 

“Whenever a partition fence has 
been built and the same has not been 
divided and made a matter of record 
as provided in this chapter, each 
such owner shall build and maintain 
a fence along that one-half of the 
partition line lying to his right as he 
faces said line standing upon his own 
land, provided, however, that in case 
any landowner has constructed a 
fence at the time this act becomes 
effective and contrary to the fore- 
going provisions, then an equitable 
adjustment shall be made as to the 
value of fences on such existing di- 
visions.’ 

“Sec. 2. In a case where for some 
reason it were desirable that a divi- 
sion of a partition fence be made 


Lovelace Campbell, in for a year 


of such owners of 
adjoining lands 
desires a division 
of the partitioy 
fence bet weep 
such lands othe 
than as_hereip 
provided, ani 
such owners cay 
not agree as to 
what would be an 
equitable divi 
sion, then the 
fence viewers 
shall have power 
and authority to 
determine the 
controversy. In 
al such cases the 
fence viewers 
shall proceed in 
accordance with 
the provisions of 
chapter eighty. 
eight (88) of the 
code, 1927, so far 
as the same shall be applicable.” 

Those of our readers interested in 
the passage of this measure should 
so indicate to the legislators. 





Two Opinions on Paroles 

The editorial, “Five Years ani 
Serve It,” which appeared in the 
March 7 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, has brought 
two interesting letters to the Service 
Bureau department. This editorial 
warned against giving wholesale pa 
roles to thieves sentenced to prison. 

J. P. Nickerson, of Algona, Iowa, 
wrote us as follows: 

“I want to congratulate you on 
your article, ‘Five Years and Serve 
It,’ appearing in the March 7 issue 
It is mighty discouraging after a 
woman has worked hard _ hatching 
chickens, taken care of them by ge 
ing out in the rain and gathering 
them up out of wet grass and having 
a constant fight against mink, wee 
sels, civit cats, skunks, etc., and thet 
after raising half of them to have 
some ‘ornery cuss’ come and steal 
what they do manage to raise. Then 
if the thief is caught to have a len 
ient judge give him a light. jail set 
tence and turn him out to start in 
stealing again. I say, give at least 
five years and see that they serve it’ 

Mrs. Ethel Van de Mark, of Everly, 
Iowa, says: 

“Tam a farm woman and have 10s! 
chickens several times. I wish to se 
the laws enforced, but I think five 
years is a long enough sentence {0 
the theft of chickens, etc. 

“As for the board of parole, I have 
@ great deal of respect for those se 
tlemen. I believe they try to leam™ 
the facts of each case, and | think 
that. when a boy who has made 4 
mistake and has been sent to the 
penitentiary is doing his best while 
there, and has been able to seculé 
the promise of employment by 4 
sponsible person, if the board thinks 
from his attitude and behavior tha 
he will lead a good life if a parole ® 
given to him, I think they should 
have the privilege of granting tl 
same. 

“f think there is a great danger of 
making such boys worse instead # 
better by too long a confinemett 
there.” 

What do some of our other readet 
think about this matter of grantils 
paroles? 
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Fertilizer Attachments for 
Corn Planters 


Since hill fertilization of corn is 
pecoming popular as a means of in- 
creasing the yield and shortening the 
time between planting and harvest- 
ing, the question of where the fertil- 
jzer should be placed with reference 
to the seed is important. In an at- 
tempt to answer this question, the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station 
has, during the past two years, con- 
ducted tests with different corn 
planters. Also, during the past sea- 
son a test was carried on where the 
corn and fertilizer were placed in the 
pill by hand. While results of only 
two years’ experimentation are insuf- 
ficient to prove the case conclusive- 
ly, certain principles have consist- 
ently appeared to rule. 

If the fertilizer is in contact with 
the seed, germination is adversely 
affected. Placing the fertilizer imme- 
diately above the seed but separated 
from it by a layer of soil results in 
poor germination, especially when 
the weather continues dry after 
planting. Mixing the fertilizer with 
the top one and one-half inches of 
soil causes more damage to germina- 
tion than does placing it in a plane 
one and one-half inches deep and 
three-fourths of an inch above the 
seed, but. not mixing it with the soil. 

Present indications are that the 
corn planter should be so designed 
that the fertilizer is placed in two 
bands about eight inches long and 
two inches wide on each side of the 
pill and that these bands should be 
placed at least two inches apart. 
This arrangement offers maximum 
protection to germination and at the 
same time places the fertilizer near 
enough to the hill so that the plants 
are able to utilize it. in their early 
growth. When placed in this posi- 
tion, as much as 400 pounds of a 
4-12-4 fertilizer per acre has not dam- 
aged the stand, and as little as 100 
pounds per acre has shown remark- 
able effect on early growth and ulti- 
mate yield. 





Plow Sweet Clover Early 

Experiment stations’ work and 
practical experience of corn belt 
farmers prove that plowing under bi- 
ennial legumes such as sweet clover 
in early spring has a better effect on 
the succeeding crop than later plow- 
ing when more growth has been 
made. 

Water removed from the soil dur- 
ing too extended spring growth is 
doubtless one reason for late plow- 
ing being inferior. It also appears 
that during the period of most rapid 
growth, when sweet. clover is reach- 
ing the height of 18 to 24 inches, lit- 
tle additional nitrogen is gathered 
from the air. Nitrogen which had 
been stored in the roots and in nod- 
ules attached to the roots late in the 
fall before is merely transferred to 
tops. 

Spring plowing of sweet clover and 
other biennial legumes should be 
done as soon as possible after spring 
srowth is well started, for most sat- 
isfactory results. When the new 
stowth is three to eight. inches high 
is an ideal time. 


Trees Stop Erosion 

The use of black locust seedlings 
blanted thickly on the banks of gul- 
lies and in other rapidly eroding 
Places to stop cutting up of fields 
and destruction of good farm land is 
Proving highly satisfactory. 

Planting willow slips and cotton- 
Wood seedlings in the actual gully 
bed and in seepy and wet parts and 
Placing black locust on the sides and 
along the edge of the gully appears 
to be the best combination. 

_ The forestry department of Iowa 
State College is encouraging this 
Method of erosion control by locating 
and making available black locust 
Seed. The plan suggested is that 
farmers buy one-half to one pound of 
the seed, soak it 28 to 48 hours and 
Plant in the garden. The young trees 


should be removed from the garden 
after one year. 








Ordinary Fence Without the Flexible 
Swinging Joint Must be Reinforced 
at Low Points. 


And Here is What the Hogs Do to It 
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-Because an APEX Fence 


Has a Flexible Swinging Joint 


Try fencing across a sharp gully with an ordinary 
woven wire fence. It has RIGID joints. Pull it down 
to the ground in a depression and it sags at the top. 
Run it over a hump and it is slack at the bottom. 
That’s because the joints are rigid. 


You don’t have to plug any gaps under an APEX 
fence. That Flexible Swinging Joint makes it dip into 
the hollows and rise over the humps and still keep its 
stay wires up and down and its line wires TIGHT top 
and bottom. 

The greatest fence in the world to throw across the 
cornfield. Easy to unroll. Easy to put up. Easy to 
take down and roll up again. Nothing equal to it 


Rigid Stay 
Keeps Fence ~— 










Flexible 
Swinging 


\ (7 Joint 


i “= . 


Triple Lock 
Prevents Stay 


Slippage 


Erect 





at any price. 


APEX Known Far and Wide 


This particular invention, the Flexible Swinging Joint, used in 
a fence made of the best Zinco Hi-Test, rust-resisting wire, gives 
the APEX fence a nation-wide reputation as the best fence for 
rolling ground ever made. Have your dealer order a few rolls of 
Apex for you. Or write us direct for very interesting folders de- 
scribing APEX and telling how to fence your farm to save fence. 


Pioneer Fence Makers of the Middle West 


JANESVILLE FENCE & POST COMPANY 
Dept. 20 JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 













Janesville Barbed Wire 
ISS yh 5 Q 
ENON WX ' 


For nearly fifty 
ears Janesville 
*Red Head’’ 

Glidden Brand 
Barbed Wire has 
stood the test. 
Wound on strong 
wooden spools, it 
handles casier 
and is safer to 
handle, besides 
being better and 
more carefully 
made. Try it and 
be convinced. 








aa Ask Your Dealer. for APEX FENCE .. 








LOW PRICED 
DYNAMITE 





COMBINATION STACKER For agricultural rk and land clearing. Made 
& HAY LOADER—Portabie a . give headaches a freeze. 
Stacking or loadingwagons,use 












team or tractor. No Ropes, 
Stakes. Works in 

high wind; saves half the 
labor and all the hay. 
Steel or wood frame. 
Stack anycrop 
youmow.27 


complete line 
Price list 


diate shipments of the most 
blasters’ supplies in the middle west. 
or dealer’s name on request. 
Ss. R. BOWEN POWDER CO. 
Mason City, lowa 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 













SE i aoe Sovtmownet | stead classified ads put you in touch 
BR, Ps a pi antt* k’’ 
FREE Sue tes aieet aot certeah start with a market for farm land that can 
WYATT MFG. CO., 662 5th St., Salina, Kans, | be reached in no other way. 

















THE GENUINE 














AVOID INFERIOR 2-ROW 
SUBSTITUTES $101.00 
3-ROW 
A/S $144.00 
- — 
v. <j Above prices in- 
UV clude front and 
rear trucks. 

ASK FOR 

Write for OUR PRICES 
facts about on 


THE ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL FLEXIBLE ROTARY HOB Cultivators 
All moving parts lubricated. Positive depth control. Planters 
Hoe mounted in gang and supported on springs. ne 
Multiple hitch for tractors. Harro 
HUMMER PLOW WORKS Manure Spreaders 
Dept. 51 Springfield, Ill, Hammer Mills 














A Globe-Trotter 


at Your Service 








Here’s a tip for the Program 
Committee of your organization. 
Rev. James T. Nichols, famous 
world traveler, is now available for 
speeches on his adventures in fifty 
foreign countries. All speaking 
dates filled on moderate terms. 
Some of the subjects of his talks 
are: ~ 


Around the World in 
Sixty Minutes 
Constantinople and the 
New Turkey 


Jews and Arabs in Palestine 


Write to us today for 
dates and details. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines 


Iowa 
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A Guaranteed Investment 


Mr. Farmer: 
We offer you an insured investment, purchasable on 
the instalment plan, that— 

1. Guarantees you back more than you invest. 

2. Combines protection with your savings. 

3. Is only investment you can buy today on the 
instalment basis that at death before ma- 
turity— 

(a) Requires no further deposits; 


(b) Pays your dependent ones the principal 
sum you originally intended ; 


(c) And in addition to the principal sum, 
even refunds your savings over and above a 
low cost 20 Pay Life insurance rate. 


Live or Die, You Win! 


Royal Union 


Life Insurance Company 
A. C. TUCKER, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Fill out and mall this coupon. 


ees ie 





















Royal Union Life Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send me information 
about your GUARANTEED SAVINGS CONTRACT. 











AV RO OR GND ince cs cetccscorsens day of ......(mo.) 










Occupation 











Address 

































When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 























MILLIONS IN USE 


BETTER 
VALUE 


ORANGE BANNER 
STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


The oniv steel post built 












































like a railroad rail..... 


/\sk your dealer tor this BIGGER 
VY ALUE GIVING Steel Post 
















Shall We Cash or Carry | 
Our Paved Roads? 


New Bill Would Return ‘Pay-As-You-Go’ 


By SENATOR SCRIBBLE 


NEW road bill has appeared in 

the house by the chairman of 
the roads and highway committee, 
Shields, and others. This bill is pre- 
pared to cope with the emergency 
that would follow the rejection by 
the supreme court, or by vote of the 
people, of the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for $100,000,000 in 
state road bonds, 
but even in the 


while the other group would slow up 
the building program to the Day-ag. 
you-go basis. 

At this writing, the fate of the jp. 
come tax is still undecided, tho the 
odds seem to be against it. The 
house has killed the county assessor 
bill. The senate, however, attacheg 
the county assessor bill as an amend. 

ment to the in 





event of the adop- si 
tion of the amend- 
ment providing 
for the state 
bonds, a formida- 
ble group will 
seek to write 
these same provi- 
sions into the law 
putting the con- 
stitutional amend- 
ment into effect. 
The principal pro- 
visions of this 
act are: 

1. To stop the 
issuance of coun- 
ty primary road 
bonds after July 
4, 1931. This is 
identical with the 
provisions of the 


the house 


proposed consti- 
tutional amend- 
ment. 


2. To repeal the 


suance of the county primary 
road bonds after July 4, 1931; 
it would repeal the county area 
allotment provisions of the pres- 
ent road law and allow the pri- 
mary road funds to be used to 
pay county primary road bonds 
in any county; 
aside $9,000,000 per year as a 
bond retirement fund to be used 
for that purpose only. It again 
brings up the question, shall we 
continue to expand our road 
system by issuing bonds or shall 
we slow up the building pro- 
the pay-as-you-go 


ree come tax and sent 
ey the whole thing 
back to the house, 
Pay Now or Later? Under the rules, 
We learn from Senator Scrib- A ae a ; we 
ble’s article this week that a the "a z & 
road fight threatens in the lowa idhee it. : Th - 
legislature as a result of the in- aes tax _ > 
troduction of a new road bill in tine ‘ uct 
of representatives. he Senfeeuill 

This new bill would stop the is- committee 


Current discus- 
sion is heated eg 
to who put the 
skids under the 
income tax. Was 
it the house, by 
turning down the 
county assessor 
bill? Friends of 
the income tax in- 
sist that. a num- 
ber of those who 
held out for the 
county assessor 
did so, not be 
cause they want- 
ed the county 
plan, but because 


it would set 





county area allot- gram to 
ment. provisions basis? 

of the present yen 

road law and al- ais 


low the primary 

road funds to be used to pay county 
primary road bonds in any county as 
they become due, regardless of that 
county’s aHotment on the area basis. 
It is further provided that the pri- 
mary road fund shall be used first. 
for the completion of the entire pri- 
mary system which is set out there- 
in in the identical form in which it 
appears in the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 

3. To set aside $9,000,000 per year 
as a bond retirement fund to be used 
solely for that purpose. 

The proponents of this measure 
hope to end further bonded indebted- 
ness for primary roads and get on a 
pay-as-you-go basis in thirteen years, 
and at the same time complete the 


surfacing of the present primary 


road system. The opponents favor 
twenty-year bonds and vast additions 
to the primary road system. 


The road bond amendment which 
will be submitted to the people for 
approval or rejection would author- 
ize the legislature to contract an in- 
debtedness of $100,000,000 with the 
provision that it must be used to take 
up the county primary road bonds as 
fast as they are due or callable. It 
also prohibits the further issuance of 
county primary road bonds and is in- 
tended to provide that the gasoline 
tax and motor license fees shall be 
irrepealable while any of these bonds 
are outstanding. Opponents of the 
amendment said that it would open 
the door for the issuance of county 
secondary road bonds which they 
thought would be bad public policy. 
Those in favor of the amendment de- 
clared that it would insure that. no 
property tax would ever be used to 
pay the bonds and that the state has 
an obligation to pay the county bonds 
and to release their liability. 

It begins to appear that it is on 
these lines that a new road fight will 
develop whether the constitutional 
amendment passes or not. Funda- 
mentally it is no different from the 
preceding road fights: One group 
thinks of a constantly expanding 
road system paid for with bonds, 


” they wanted a 
good excuse for 
registering their vote against the in- 
come tax. 

The Iowa legislature passed the 
amended Brown bills eliminating 
fees paid to certain county attorneys 
and sheriffs in Iowa. The bills orig- 
inally introduced by Brown provided 
for putting sheriffs and county attor- 
neys on a straight salary basis, with- 
out fees, in all counties of 40,000 or 
more population. The house amend- 
ed the sheriff bill to apply only to 
Polk county, and the county attorney 
bill to apply only to counties of 60, 
000 or more. The senate amended 
the sheriff bill to include in its pro 
visions the sheriffs of Woodbury and 
Linn counties as well as the sheriff 
of Polk county and to make its ef: 
fective date January 2, 1933. The 
county attorney bill was amended 
only to give the Dubuque county 
attorney a salary of $3,500 a year in- 
stead of $3,000. 





Nebraska Cattle Feeders’ 
Day 


Ground corn fodder and its value 
in cattle feeding rations, especially 
for calves, is the main subject to be 
reported on by the Nebraska expert 
ment station during the Cattle Feed 
ers’ Day program at Lincoln, Neb. 
April 17. The program, which starts 
at the University farm at 9:15 a. m. 
and ends promptly at 3:30 p. m., will 
be of much interest to Iowa and 
northwest Missouri cattle feeders 48 
well as to those living in Nebraska 

Hog and sheep raising problems 
will have a place on the prograll, 
tho the main emphasis will be 
use of corn fodder, ground and ur 
ground, and use of silage in the fat 
tening rations of young cattle. 





Alfalfa is a legume plant that is 
high in protein and if cut for bay 
while it is young, juicy and tendet 
the feeding value may not be un 
ually high—but early cutting is not 
recommended because it shortens thé 
life of the plants producing the hey: 
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Helping Pigs to Make 
Hogs of Themselves 
(Continued from page 7) 


grain from their mother’s trough, 
put to give them a fair chance on 
their own account, you should fix up 
a little place of their own which has 
q little fence around it te keep out 
the older hogs. Here you can feed 
them, not only some corn, but also 
some of the bone and muscle build- 
ing feeds such as tankage, fish meal, 
jinseed oilmeal, skim-milk, etc. 

Study your pigs and see which 
kind of feed they like best. See if, 
py taking away one feed and substi- 
tuting another in its place, you can 
get your pigs to eating better and 
growing faster. Watch your pigs ev- 
ery day to see if anything is wrong 
with them. If they are not doing just 
right, ask your father to look at them 
and suggest what should be done 
about the matter. Get your father’s 
help to move the individual hog 
house in which your sow is located 
to a fresh spot in the pasture after 
three or four weeks. 

As the pigs get older, they will 
learn to depend more and more on 
the grain that you give them and 
less and less on their mother’s milk. 
When the pigs are about two months 
old, you can take their mother away 


altogether. From then on, they will 


do splendidly on a ration of two or 
three pounds of shelled corn per 
head daily and one-fourth to one- 
third of a pound of feed rich in pro- 
tein. Most of the best protein feeds 
are at least one-third either tankage 
or fish meal. Plenty of corn, protein 
feed and good pasture will keep your 
pigs coming along just fine. 

After weaning time, I suppose that 
it probably will be most practical for 
you to let your pigs run with your 
father’s pigs in the regular hog pas- 
ture. It will be interesting at. that 
time to see whether or not you have 
been able, by special care and atten- 
tion to feeding, to make your pigs 
grow faster than your father’s pigs. 
Your father will be delighted if you 
have been able to find out for your- 
self something which he does not 
know. By watching the pigs care- 
fully from day to day, by thinking 
about them and reading bulletins 
and other material which you can 
get from the experiment station, you 
will be astonished what a good hog 
expert, you will get to be after a time. 

If your pasture arrangements are 
such that you can continue after 
weaning time to have the pigs from 
your sow separate from your fa- 
ther’s, it will be interesting to feed 
them all that they will take in an ef- 
fort to see if you can produce a ton 
litter at six months of age. To pro- 
duce a ton litter at. six months, it is 
almost essential to have a sow which 
has at least eight pigs. If your fa- 
ther will give you a choice of sows, 
see if you can’t get one which has a 
nice disposition and which you think 
will give plenty of milk. Take good 
care of her and see if you can’t prove 
to your father that you are going to 
develop into an expert livestock man. 





When to Plant Soybeans 


Seeding soybeans May 20 at Ur- 
bana, Ill., which is a few miles south 
of the south line of Iowa, gave the 
best results. May 1 seeding was too 
early. A poor germination and stand 
Tesulted. All stands were satisfac- 
tory when the seeding was delayed 
until after May 10. 

Seedings at the rate of 55 to 60 
Pounds per acre in 24-inch rows gave 
the highest. yields. The plot which 
Was seeded solid with a grain drill in 
‘inch rows averaged six and one- 
half bushels less than plots drilled 
*4inches apart and cultivated. 

Tractor and horse-operated equip- 
Ment which will give efficient and 
*conomical cultivation for soybeans 
 two-foot rows is not available on 
most farms. Unless this equipment 
'S Available, drilling and cultivation 
With a rotary hoe or similar tool is 
Most satisfactory. Unless cultivation 
that really controls weeds is availa- 
le, rows only 18 to 24 inches apart 
ae hot satisfactory. 


















There are 200 practical uses of electricity and 
of General Electric equipment in farming. 
Consult your electric power company —find 
out which of these laber-savers will bring you 
the greatest immediate profit. 

















Increase Your Profits 
with Electric Refrigeration 


a CONSIDER the General Electric milk use in the home, other makes of refrigerating 
cooler as offering the most ee and = = machines have been equipped with G-E 


efficient method for cooling milk on a dairy motors and control and afford many advan- 
farm,"’ writes a Massachusetts farmer. tages and substantial profit. For instance, 
Another dairyman says ‘“The week before we wherever perishable fruits and vegetables are 
installed our General Electric milk cooler we _‘ raised, a ‘cold room"’ will “sae them to be 
lost $7.50 because a part of the milk did not —held for the highest market and the best 


rate Grade A."’ profit. You may obtain refrigeration systems 
with G-E motors and control equipment that 


More profit on milk is bound to come when : : ; 
will provide automatic and care-free opera- 


you have a General Electric milk cooler. 


Milk carefully produced and then cooled in tion and will be your assurance of satisfactory 
the G-E cooler is sure to make a low bacteria electrical service. Investigate all the conven- 
count —commanding the maximum price. iences and profits from the use of electric 
Connect it to the electric outlet, and the refrigeration on your farm. 

General Electric milk cooler is ready to serve Send for our booklet ‘‘Sell the highest priced 
you. It is economical to operate, automatic, milk on your route,’’ Address Room,313 Build- 
and trouble-free. ing 6, General Electric Company, Schenec: 
For farm purposes other than milk cooling or tady, New York. 


onday evening at 8 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) and in the 
Electric Program every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N.B.C. Network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


{ oin us in the General Electric Farm Progmas from WGY, Sehenecady, ovary 
z ener 

















No More Spoiled 





WAM or BACON / 


“Casake”’, the 


tad + ote 
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it moig and kecy skii 
"ites and other insects y~3 
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Advertise It! 


ees It Costs Less... 


The walking plow is still a mighty useful tool’ to have 
around. For breaking small lots and cleaning up the cor- 
ners, it can’t be beaten. But for plowing a forty acre 
field, most farmers use riding or tractor plows. They don’t 
do the work any better, but they save time, so they do it for 
less. 


; 
4 





You can still make a good deal once in a while by selling 
things directly to people you know—provided you know just 
who wants it beforehand. If you have a lot of time and 
nothing to do, it might be worth your while to call on people 
| and sell them first-hand—if you knew just whom you should 
| see. But, when for as little as $1.50 you may reach approx- 











Price 90¢ to $1.25. One year guarantee. imately a quarter of a million farmers, you’d be foolish to 
JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Hil. spend much of your own time trying to find the man who 
i wants what you have to sell. Let OUR READERS’ MAR- 

When writing advertisers, please KET find him! It costs less! 


mention this paper. 





Send in Your Ad Today! 


Use the order blank in OUR READERS’ MARKET. 
Be sure to read the Rates and Information first. 


















































Garden Color 


O YOU wonder sometimes, when 

the garden is put away for win- 
ter, if your enthusiasm for gardening 
will carry over until spring? And 
then in a month or so the seed cata- 
logs begin to come and their attrac- 
tiveness enthuses you anew. You be- 
gin to realize there is no time so im- 
portant for your garden as the hours 
you spend with pencil and paper over 
the seed catalogs, planning new im- 
provements for the coming season. 

A few general rules for seed buy- 
ing are in order. Buy only good 
strains of seeds. Do not buy many 
mixed colors of seeds. Usually it is 
only a few of the colors you are in- 
terested in. It is better to buy those 
colors separately. Buy seeds of 
plants suitable for your garden sit- 
uation. If you have more or less 
shade, concentrate on seeds suitable 
for such a situation. If your garden 
place is rather dry and sandy, search 
for seeds of the many plants which 
will do nicely in such soil. Buying 
seeds suitable for your garden loca- 
tion saves considerable grief iater 
on. Many catalogs list separately 
seeds suitable for various situations. 

The relatively new flower called 
Chinese Forget-me-not (cynoglos- 
sum), is one of the best clear blue 
flowers. It is very easy to raise but 
needs a fair amount of sun and no 
crowding to do its best. I am very 
partial to Gilia, the blue thimble 
flower. It makes a very nice “filler” 
with other flowers. Nigella gives a 
satisfactory blue flower. It is lovely 
arranged with baby’s breath. 

For a lovely shaggy flower that is 
excellent. for cutting, try Sunshine 
asters. There are new giant ones 
this year with beautiful yellow cen- 
ters, somewhat quilled. The pink, 
rose and lilac are good 
colors to buy. No gar- 

















When Spring Appetites Lag 


HERE may 


be some diseases 


which we can not avoid. Spring 
fever, however, is not one of them. 
No matter whether the one who suf- 
fers from spring fever becomes of- 
fended or not, it is necessary to say 
that spring fever is merely the result 
of over-eating. During the winter we 
needed more food calories than we do 
now that the weather is warmer. 
Those body engines must be 
working at full speed in order to 


keep the body warm. 


kept 


With the dis- 


appearance of cold weather many 
of us fail to stop fueling our body 


furnaces. 


We do not need all of the 


food we eat and before we know it 
the body becomes cluttered up. We 


become languid, 


lazy and tired. 


Be- 


fore long we announce to the family 
that we have spring fever and if we 
are old-fashioned enough we load up 


the sulphur and molasses jar. 





Reduce the amount of food you eat 
if you wish to avoid spring fever, or 
change the kind of food so that you 
will not get the calories you have 
been securing in cold weather. 
stead of taking a second helping of 
meat, fish or eggs, 
helping of salad, a second fruit cup, 
or a second helping of anything else 
that is light and yet filled with the 
kind of salts and minerals you cer- 
tainly need at this season of the year. 

Get your body more alkaline by 
eating plenty of oranges, lemons, ap- 
ples, pineapples, 
string beans and asparagus. 
almost any fruit and almost any veg- 
etable is an alkaline-reaction food. 
It may surprise some to hear 
oranges and lemons are advocated in 
this capacity. As 
they are two very valuable alkaline- 
reaction foods for the citric acid they 








a matter of fact 


contain is by no means the acid that 
causes trouble in the body. 

Here are a few suggested fruit rec. 
ipes for this season of the year, 
Some of them contain a considerable 
number of calories but they are wel] 
balanced and much to be preferred 
to heavier dishes. 


Baked Apple With Orange 

6 baking apples 

Seedless raisins 

% cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons of sugar 

Orange slices 

Sugar or honey 

Water 

Quick cooking tapioca 

Core apples, leaving cavity at stem 
end. Stuff cavities with raisins. Add 
sugar to orange juice and fill any re. 
maining space in cavities with this. 
Cover each cavity with orange slice 
dipped in sugar or honey. Add 
enough water to remaining sugar and 
orange juice mixture to fill pan half- 
way. Add two tablespoons quick 
cooking tapioca to each cup of wa- 
ter used, putting bits of orange slices 
also between apples in pan. Bake 
until apples are tender. The orange 
makes a very pretty garnish for the 
apples and adds a delightful flavor. 
Lemon slices and lemon juice may 

be used in place of orange, in which 
case more sugar will be needed. 
(Serves six.) 


Orange Rice Custard 

Orange peel 

2 cups of milk 

\% cup of boiled rice 

2 eggs 

% cup of sugar 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of orange juice 

Salt 

1 tablespoon of powdered sugar 

Candied orange peel 

Scald a few pieces of plain orange 

peel with the milk and rice. Beat the 
egg yolks with the sugar and salt. 
Remove the orange 
peel from the first mix- 




















ture and add sugar mix- 
ture and orange juice to 
milk. Stir over hot wa- 
ter until thickened. 
Then take from the 














heat and chill. Just be- 
fore serving, beat the 
| egg whites stiff, add a 
| few grains of salt, and 























dered sugar. Pile on 
the custard and sprin- 


| a tablespoon of pow- 
| 





kle lightly with finely 
chopped candied orange 








peel. (Serves six to 
eight.) 

















Orange Chiffonade 
Salad 














1 head of lettuce 





| 2 tablespoons of 











gelatine 
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are standbys in the flat 
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| Ground cover 
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type of this flower. Ca- 
lendulas are most valu- 
able as fall blooming | 


Zinnia 





5! 24-48) 12-13 


Various 


Cutting, 
Needs sun 





| California Dahlia. 


and Come A ain, Salmon 
Lilliput, Giant 


A paint brush and 
some paint may trans: 





plants. They bloom even 
after a heavy frost.— | 
Ruth Cessna. 


*Plant in spring after danger of frost is past. 
*Plant in fall, after November 1, or early spring, as soon as soil can be worked. 
§Those that can be planted in cold frame and later transplanted for longer blooming period. 


form an assorted collec 
tion of furniture into 4 
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Set in on it, 








Country 


By 
A FARM 
WOMAN 


Air 
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M* KITCHEN’S been so empty 
1Vi this spring that I’m beginning 
to wonder if the man of the house 
knows something new about. raising 
pigs nowadays or if mother pigs have 
taken to parent training. As soon 
as farrowing time began I used to 
jook for the big bushel basket to 
come down from the barn with a 
chilled pig wrapped up in a gunny 








I pry what milk I can into its mouth 
and let the rest run down its 
whiskers. 


sack almost. every day. This year 
there haven’t been any cold little 
fellows behind the stove at all. I 
rather miss them. About the time 
the basket began to rock back and 
forth to the accompaniment of more 
or less vigorous grunts, it was my 
cue to warm and sweeten some milk 
and pry what I could into the basket 
occupant’s mouth and let the rest 
drip down over its whiskers. Then 
about the time the basket was tipped 
over it was my cue to whoop in the 
m. of the h. to claim his livestock. 


AST night I attended a mother- 

daughter banquet sponsored by 
a local church. The men presided in 
the kitchen and the boys served and 
they had a regular time doing it. I 
lived in a community in the west one 
time where the men always did the 
serving at the dances and commu- 
nity parties. To be sure, the men go 
after things in a rather direct, mat- 
ter-of-fact. way that would strike ter- 
ror to the women who are sticklers 
for details. The men consider the es- 
sentials in a big, breezy fashion that 


a, 
CO 











Why bother if the waiter does grab a 
bite of bun between trips? 


Plainly says, “Why bother if the cel- 
ery isn’t cut in brief fashionable 
curls or if the waiters grab a bite of 
bun between trips to the kitchen?” 
The celery was crisp and plentiful 
and why shouldn’t a boy grab a bite 
of biscuit when the biscuit is good 
and the boy is hungry? We women 
do fuss so over non-essentials. 


AS I write I am listening to the 
“*“~ National Farm and Home hour. 
Announcement has just. come in 
about Sam Thompson and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. He seems to me to 
be a man big enough for the job. 
And my word! What a job! There is 
Some lovely music on this hour now 
(11:30 to 12:30 noon, N. B. C. sta- 
Uons). In addition to the other farm 
organizations that appear on this 
Period the Future Farmers will have 
a fifteen-minute program the second 
Monday of each month, beginning 
April 13. 


= of my pet peeves is high pres- 

Sure salesmen—especially when 
they're selling minks. We do have a 
Toomy front. lawn and it might be an 
ideal place to raise minks, but I 
Taise Cain when even the chicksns 
So when mink men 





come to my door and suavely say, 
“Your lovely lawn is an ideal place 
to raise minks,” and then produce a 
long list of rapidly accruing profits 
that resemble my poultry lists back 
in 1922, my wrath rises high. Rais- 
ing minks is no doubt a grand busi- 
ness for mink raisers or for those 
who want to be mink raisers. But I 
don’t want to raise minks and even 
if I wanted to raise minks, I wouldn’t 
now. When anybody gets his face 
close up to mine and shakes a con- 
vincing hand—palms up—over an as- 
cending list of assured profits and 
brings into play all the tricks of high 
pressure salesmanship, I know imme- 
diately that I wouldn’t buy what he 
had to sell no matter how much |! 
wanted it. I’d go out and buy it of 
some one else first. 

I wear a poker face until I think 
the game has gone on long enough 
and then I allow that frozen look to 
creep into my eyes—the way movie 
stars do. I know when I'm getting 
across for the salesman assumes a 
mournful look, and patiently gears 
himself down to words of one sylla- 
ble, uttered with a solemn intensity 
calculated to penetrate even my dim 











“Very interesting, I’m sure, but I'll 
not detain you longer,” I say to 
the mink salesman. 


wits. He leans a little nearer and 
lowers his voice to eloquent vibran- 
cy. If I'm up to my best technique 
here’s where I smile aloofly and say 
with all the graciousness of a Holly- 
wood duchess, “Very interesting, I’m 
sure, but. I'll not detain you longer.” 
Then I sweep toward the door (hop- 
ing there are no holes in my stock- 
ing heels) and bow the still voluble 
h. p. s. out. And then if he is up to 
his best technique here is where he 
stops—just. where I’d have to smash 
him in the door if I shut it—to once 
more sadly point out the error of my 
ways. 

Mostly high pressure salesmen 
don’t get in, but once in a while one 
gets in when the children open the 
door. The m. of the h. can’t believe 
I am his own meek spouse when he 
sees me high-hat a.salesman away 
from the door with a regretful smile 
tempered with the exact degree of 


chill in my spine and voice. Oh, it 
takes technique. 
High pressure salesmen! If they 


only knew how many sales they lose 
for themselves. 

And mink men! Why, I don’t even 
want a fur coat. It’s the one evidence 








knows I’m mountainous 
in plain velour, without 
wearing a fur coat. 


7oodness 
enough 


of wealth I’ve never craved, and 
that’s not. just sour grapes. Good- 
ness knows, I’m mountainous enough 
in plain velour. 





The oldest watches known today 
date from about 1550, but it is be- 
lieved that watches were invented 
some fifty years before that. 

















re People Changing 


... oris Coffee ° 


“Both” Say Domestic Science Experts 







(FOLGER PHOTO) 


Loading Central American Coffees for 
shipment to Folger. 


Rare Coffees from the 
West Coast of Central 
America Are Giving 
A New Idea of How 
Good Coffee Can Be 


I- your coffee has lost its oldtime 
zest and delight... 


If it tastes suspiciously “flat” or thin 
—no matter how you make it... 


From mountain plantations mules 
bring these coffees to town. 


Try a change—a real change, not 
just another “‘brand,’””—but a differ- 
ent kind of coffee. Try the flavor of 
rare coffees from a different part of 
the world. 


of rich volcanic soil, altitude, sun’s 
rays and tropic rainfall—that is 
found nowhere else in the world. 


The Folger Test 


Would you like to see for yourself 
just how different these coffees are— 
in richness and in flavor? Here’s a 
test that is as simple as it is fair. 


They come from certain mountain 
districts along the West Coast of 
Central America. A region where 
Nature produces coffees utterly un- 
like any you ever tasted before. 
Coffees with a rare tang and rich 
mellow body that, world experts 
concede, have no equal today. Cof- 
fees from which Nature leaves out 
the “rough” offensive oils. 


Tomorrow morning drink Folger’s. 
The next morning drink the coffee 
you have been using. The third 
morning drink Folger’s again. In a 
morning or two you will decidedly 
favor one or the other; the best 
coffee wins. That’s fair, isn’t it? zr 


FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Introduced by Folger 


Years ago Central American coffee 
was first served in the famous Bohe- 
mian restaurants of San Francisco, 
where it was introduced by Folger. 
Travelers tasting it there were cap- 
tivated by its unusual flavor. Flavor 


produced by a peculiar combination 
© F.C.C., 1931 
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What the 
Railroads Ask 


The railroads are suffering from subsidized and 
unregulated competition of large and heavy 
buses and trucks. Because of this fact, they 
are asking that certain unjust and unfair public 
policies be changed. 


Representatives of bus and truck operators 
have charged that the railroads’ request for 
fair play is an attack upon the farmer driving 
his own automobile or hauling his products to 
market in his own truck. They claim that the 
railroads are trying to have taxes increased 
upon the farmer’s car or truck. 


These statements are absolutely untrue. 
The railroads have no quarrel with the farmer 
and his car or truck. They are not asking for 
any increase whatever in the taxes the farmer 

. pays, whether on gasoline or on his car or truck. 


The railroads, as well’ as the farmers and 
other owners of property, have been and are 
being heavily taxed to build and maintain our 
thousands of miles of highways. Farmers, rail- 
roads and the general public have a right to 
protest when unreasonable use is made of these 
highways. 

Thousands of large and heavy buses and 
trucks are being operated over our roads. The 
taxes which these large and heavy vehicles pay 
are not enough to meet the expense which 
their operation costs the public in increased 
highway interest and repair charges. The 
farmers, the railroads and our citizens in gen- 
eral are taxed to pay these increased charges. 




















































































The railroads pay from their own treasuries 
every penny of the costs of furnishing their 
service. Why should not these large and heavy 
buses and trucks which compete with them 
likewise be made to pay all of their own costs? 
Why should the general public, including both 
farmers and railroads, be taxed to pay a large 
part of these costs? 


The railroads ask only that the public treat 
the railroads’ competitors as the railroads 
themselves are treated—that these large and 
heavy buses and trucks be regulated and com- 
pelled to pay all of their own costs, as the rail- 
roads are. Instead of injuring the farmer, this 
will obviously tend to reduce the taxes that 
the farmer must pay. 


























Further facts on this subject may be had by writing to the— 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 































INVENTS AIR-BURNING FLAT IRON T 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half Me 2 V @ L 
J. C. Steese, Akron, Ohio, is the inventor of an ; 


amazing new kind of flat iron that cuts ironing time 
in half and burns 96% air and 4% common kero 


sene in KE It is self-heating, has no cords or 
wires, and is cheaper to operate than a gas or electric -Not attachment 
iron, He offers one free to the first user in each an 


Write for FREE Information 
DEPT. 
TATRO BROS., INC., Decorah, lowa 


locality who will help introduce it. Write him for 
particulars. zents wanted. 


J. ©. STEESE, 1164 Iron Bidg, Akron, Ohlo 








AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


[* IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 

windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 

Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is-no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 

The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines + Kansas City + Minneapolis + Oakland 























Sabbath School Lesson 


| By HENRY WALLACE 








The Rich Man and Lazarus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 19, 1931. Luke, 16:1 to 
17:37. Printed—Luke, 16:19-31.) 

“Now there was a certain rich man, 
and he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every day; 
(20) and a certain beggar named 
Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, (21) and desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs 
came and licked his sores. (22) And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, 
and that he was 
carried away DY wom 


Your occupation is gone. You gay 
the underlying principles of the law 
and the prophets are still binding, 
And so indeed they are, being jy 
their nature immutable and eternal: 
but see what you, very perverse cus. 
todians, have done: You Say that if 
a man will give his wife a writing of 
divorcement, as your king Herod has 
done, this ends the matter, and he 
can marry whom he pleases; but | 
say: “Till heaven and earth pags 
away, one jot.or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the law, till al] 
things are accomplished.” You claim 
to be the actual own. 
ers instead of the 


4 





the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom; and 
the rich man also 
died, and was buried. 
(23) And in Hades 
he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torment, 
and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Laza- 
rus in his bosom. 
(24) And he cried 
and said, Father 
Abraham, have mer- 
cy on me, and send 
me Lazarus, that he 
may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; 
for I am in anguish 
in this flame. (25) 
But Abraham said, they 
Son, remember that by “Uncle 
thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus 


son text. 





The expositions of the Sab- 
bath School Lessons are as 


were made originally 

Henry,” 
for such slight changes as 
are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


stewards of the true 
riches. Let me tell 
you a parable: 
There was in a 
city a very rich man, 
so rich that he was 
able to wear every 
day the costly pur. 
ple, the garment of 
kings, and fine lin. 
en, which only the 
wealthy can _ pur. 
chase. Every day of 
his life he feasted 
on the costliest vi- 
ands with his chosen 
boon companions, 
His career was one 
of splendor and of 
merriment. He par. 
took of the rarest 
dainties, lived in the 
greatest of splendor, 
and had a large ret- 
inue of servants. He 
40> did not regard him- 


except 





in like manner evil ou 

things; but now here 

he is comforted, and thou art in an- 
guish. (26) And besides all this, 
between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed, that they that would pass 
from hence to you may not be able, 
and that none may cross over from 
thence to us. (27) And he said, I 
pray thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldst send him to my father’s 
house; (28) for I have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of tor- 
ment. (28) But Abraham saith, They 
have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them. (30) And he said, 
Nay, father Abraham; but if one go 
to them from the dead, they will re- 
pent. (31) And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded 
if one rise from the dead.” 





If we are to get at the true mean- 
ing of this parable, we must care- 
fully note its connection with the 
preceding one. At the conclusion of 
the parable of the right use of mon- 
ey: “The Pharisees, who were lovers 
of money, heard all these things, and 
they scoffed at him,” literally 
“turned up their noses” at Him. 
Their comments are not given, but 
we can easily imagine what they 
were. These publicans and sinners 
promised everlasting habitations, 
and the custodians of the law and the 
prophets shut out! How utterly ab- 
surd and ridiculous. And Jesus says, 
in effect: 

Yes, these publicans and sinners 
are abominable in your eyes, and 
men highly esteem you, who justify 
yourselves before men; but God 
knoweth your hearts, and I would 
have you know that that which is 
highly esteemed among men may be 
and often is, certainly in this case, 
an abomination in the sight of God. 
Men whom you loathe and abomi- 
nate, as you do these publicans, may 
be, and in fact are, highly esteemed 
in the sight of the Searcher of 
hearts. You say you are the custo- 
dians of the law and the prophets; 
but I would have you know that their 
past light availed only until John the 
Baptist. Since that time the kingdom 
of God is preached, and it is open to 
every man who will press into it. 


self as the steward 
of his wealth, but as its absolute 
owner, and used it merely for selfish 
purposes. Like all of his class in all 
ages, he was highly esteemed among 
men—a man whom the world 
praised, envied and aped, and at 
least outwardly held in the highest 
estimation. 

And in the same city, said Jesus— 
and here again we paraphrase His 
words—there was a certain beggar, 
so poor, despised and utterly misera- 
ble that the people called him Laza- 
rus, that is, “God help him.” Some 
well-meaning men carried him and 
laid him at the entrance of the rich 
man’s mansion, in full sight of his 
boon companions when they came to 
partake of his banquets. Whenever 
he went abroad or returned, Lazarus 
was accustomed to beg from him or 
from his servants the crumbs that 
fell from his table. Day by day he 
was humiliated by the fact that the 
dogs, the unclean, the despised dogs, 
which prowled about the city day 
and night, were accustomed to lick 
the sores of this beggar at his gates, 
and he could not drive them away. 

Death, which visits impartially the 
palace of the rich and the hovel of 
the poor, at. last laid his mailed hand 
both on Lazarus and the rich man. 
“And it came to pass that the beggar 
died, and that he was carried away 
by the dngels into Abraham's bo 
som,” or what you call the happy 
side of Hades, or the underworld, 
where you picture the blessed enjoy: 
ing the fellowship of Abraham, the 
father of all that believe. The rich 
man also died, and after an impos 
ing funeral all that was mortal of 
him was placed in a splendid tomb. 
His spirit, too, went to Hades, but to 
that part of it where, as you under 
stand it, the souls of the wicked are 
kept in present torment, awaiting 
the resurrection of the body and the 
final judgment of God, then to be 
cast into an abyss into which, as you 
understand it, no one has yet beet 
cast. Here, lifting up his eyes and 
seeing the beggar with Abraham, he 
begged of him that he would send 
Lazarus, that he might dip his fil 
ger in water and cool his tongue. 
But Father Abraham replied that n0 
fault should be found with the pre& 
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ent condition of things, that. while he 
lived he had all the good things that 
neart could wish, that no want of his 
was ungratified; and that Lazarus 
during his lifetime had nothing but 
evil things, which he endured with 
Christian patience and resignation, 
evil things which the rich man was 
asked to alleviate or remedy, which 
he had either refused or neglected 
to do. It was Lazarus’ turn now. 
“And besides all this,” said Abra- 
ham; “between us and you there is 
a great gulf fixed, that they that 
would pass from hence to you may 
not be able.” Denied this last re- 
quest, the rich man besought Abra- 
ham that he would send Lazarus to 
his father’s house, where he had five 
prothers, and warn them lest. they 
come also to this place of torment. 
To which Abraham replies: There is 
no need of this at all, as they already 
have Moses and the prophets, the 
Scriptures, a sufficient guide. The 
rich man said: “Nay, Father Abra- 
ham; but if one go to them from the 
dead, they will repent.” To this 
Abraham replied: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from 
the dead.” 

And here the parable abruptly 
ends. We will certainly mistake the 
meaning if we understand it as 
teaching any truth then new as to 
death, future punishment or the fu- 
ture state. Jesus would not reveal 
to the Pharisees a truth about which 
He spoke with such reserve to His 
chosen disciples. He simply used the 
eurrent Pharisaic belief concerning 
Hades, or the unknown world, which 
Josephus has described in his ex- 
planation to the Greeks of Jewish 
theology in almost the very words of 
this parable. It is not the object 
of the parable to reveal anything 
then new as to death or the future 
state. It is rather to show the utter 
and hopeless ruin that unfailingly 
comes toa man, who, gifted with ev- 
ery opportunity for doing good, lives 
for supremely selfish ends, and does 
not use the “mammon of unright- 
eousness,” or the wealth, position 
and influence that may be given him 
in this life, to make for himself 
friends that. will welcome him to 
that of the future. 

As we have said, there is nothing 
bad from the world’s point of view 
about the rich man; and there is 
nothing positively good said of Laza- 
tus. The sin of the rich man was 
that he lived purely for self; the 
good of Lazarus was that he endured 
the ills of life patiently. We are here 
taught that the men whom the world 
esteems most highly are often abom- 
inations in the sight of God, and that 
the men who endure the scorn, per- 
secutions and afflictions of the pres- 
ent, who are abominated by all that is 
respectable here, are often esteemed 
of God. 

But what a lesson this should 
teach the church in these days as to 
the right and wrong use of money. 
What strange surprises may we not 
expect in the final judgment. In fact, 
we know of no teaching more impor- 
tant than this just now. There is 
enough money in the hands and un- 
der the control of professed Chris- 
tians this hour to convert the world, 
80 far as money can, for the Master 
in the next fifty or a hundred years. 
But money, to be efficient, must be 
the expression of and accompanied 
by actual service. It must not be 
given as we would bestow gifts to a 
pauper in order to get rid of him, but 
as we would minister to a sick 
friend. It requires quite as much 
Wisdom to use money wisely as to 
earn it in the first place. It is one 
of the hopeful signs of the present. 
day that Christian men of wealth are 
using it largely for human better- 
ment, not merely in the direct. work 
of the church in the way of missions, 
home and foreign, and in the found- 
ing of hospitals, but in taking part 
in that other work of the church, the 
Prevention of crime and disease, bet- 
ter housing and sanitation, reform 
of courts, jails and penitentiaries. 
The essential thing is recognition of 
our stewardship and wise adminis- 
tration of it. 








Shop Luck for 
Mrs. Rural 











A tailored silk collar and cuff set. 


in flesh, tan, eggshell or white, add- 
ed to last year’s remodeled silk print 
dress may be all that it needs to lift 
it out of the made-over class. Price 
$1.98, 





Or possibly, if yowre thinking of 
cutting up that plain blue silk (or 
perhaps you've just finished dyeing 
an old dress that can be made over 
for daughter), the lace collar and 
cuffs shown above may help solve 
that always difficult problem of how 
to finish the neck. The lace set 
comes in ecru at $1.00. 





Washable fabric gloves in tan, egg- 
shell or white make a practical addi- 
tion to the wardrobe, especially when 
they may be had for $1.00. 


Yow ll get a lot of 
satisfaction out of 
this practical, fast- 
color, one-piece house 
dress. No buttons to 
come off in the wash 
and no elaborate 
trimming to iron, It 
is handy to slip into 
and so inexpensive 
that you'll want sev- 
eral for your work-a- 
day wardrobe. 

The dress comes in 
sizes 14 to 20 years 
or 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. You may 
have your choice of 
prints in red, rose, 
blue, green or laven- 
der. The dress comes 
either witha straight 
line skirt or slightly 
flared. Be sure to 
state style, size and 
a first and second 
choice in color. Price 
$1.00. 








Address your letters, with money 
or check enclosed, to the Shop 
Luck Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Suggestions as to articles 
you'd like to see in this columm 
will be appreciated. 











utter-Nut Alavor~ 


fits me like aglove / 


Butter-Nut has a quality of flavor that 
makes friends wherever it goes. It suits folks 
exactly. It is their idea of what real coffee 
should taste like. Butter-Nut is the outstand- 
ing favorite in practically every town where 


it has been sold for a year or more. 


Often 


more people use Butter-Nut than all other 
high-class coffees combined. 
No ordinary coffee could make such a 


record. 


It is Butter-Nut’s marvelous flavor. 


Delicious” 


























You Think Youll 
Never Forget--- 


but You Will! 


None of us ever believe that 
we can forget when it was that 
Bobbie had the measles, or how 
old he was when he first found 
he was tall enough to look out 
of the window without stand- 
ing on something, or when he 
got the prize for spelling. But 
we do. 


“My Record” 


This is a book that makes record keeping easy. 


and nothing else. 
month. 


shots, finger print identification, height 





It has the essentials 
You can keep it up by taking only a few minutes every 
Yet it includes a record of the child’s family, a place for snap- 


and weight charts by months 


from birth to eighteen years, a record of physical examinations, diseases, 
dental work, accidents, immunizations, marks in elementary and second- 
ary schools, achievement tests, honors in school and also 


A Record of the Growth of Personality 


In this, the authors have made use of the work of the best educational 
psychologists to point out the traits that should be checked as the child 


Brows up. 


This record will give you a guide that will aid you as you 


help to stimulate the right kind of attitudes and habits. 


Start That Record Now! 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today to Education Department of 


WALLACE PUBLISHING CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Piehse send MO. 2 6c icccs copies of “My Record” in the 
[] Eighty Cents (Embossed Paper Bound) 


[] Forty Cent (Paper Bound) Edition 


[] Check 


1 Money Order for $....cccccccces enclosed 
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There is only one genuine Long- 
Bell Post Everlasting. It is the 
ORIGINAL creosoted fence post. 
Made from selected Southern 


Yellow Pine, scientifically air sea- 


eine ee 


soned and creosoted full length 
under pressure—it has stood the 
test of time. Be SURE the posts 
you buy bear the L-B Silver Spot 
trademark. Handled by better 


Lumber Dealers everywhere. 


PANNA & len nel, 


lw 
“ 


Lone Rei. 


SILVER SPOT 
POSTS 
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R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Read the Classified Section for Whet You Need—Tem To It! 














“BUY FENCE NOwWw- 


| can save you monev” 


wv 


Always look 


for the 


| ~~ ita ede ie 
Se lim he ol a (top wire) 


the winner over all competi- 
tion in the official Gulf of 
Mexico weather test. 
“Littleready moneyis needed 
to fence stock-tight. Let your 
fencing program follow your 
crop rotation plan. Fence a le- 
gume field each year with RED 
BRAND. Ina few years your 
entire farm will be stock-tight 


“At the present low prices good 
RED BRAND FENCE costs 
less than ever, per year of serv- 
ice. My advice, John, is that 
you buy a now — your fence 
dollars will go about twice as 
far as before. 

“Extra heavy rust-resisting 
zinc coating, plus 20 to 30 
points of rust-resisting copper 
mixed in thesteel—these, John, —ready to return extra profits 
made RED BRAND FENCE for many years to come.” 


Write for “Farm Planning” Book 


Tells how money making farmers in sixteen states make extra profitseven in 
“off” years. Your copy of ‘Farm Planning”’ sent post paid. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
we Fane in Buck end Alice, NBC Network, cory Saturday neon, 12900-5.7. 








No ubortions now. Two cows from the Stacy herd with calves at side. 


THE DAIRY 


Why Bull Selection Comes 
First 

That the sire is an important fac- 
tor in boosting the production of the 
dairy herd and that careful selection, 
coupled with proved ability, should 
prove satisfactory in even the best 
herds in promoting improvement, is 
indicated by the bulletin “Analysis of 
the Progeny Performance of Hol- 
stein-Friesian Sires,’ prepared by 
Warren Gifford of the Missouri agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Of the 367 sires for which compar- 
isons are available, 156 decreased the 
average production of their daugh- 
ters by 66.3 pounds below their dams, 
or to 654.1 pounds of fat in one year. 
However, 211 sires or nearly 58 per 
cent increased the production of the 
daughters on an average of 80.3 
pounds of fat over the dams to a 
yearly average of 720.4 pounds of fat 
per cow. The average records of all 
of the dams totaled 678.5 pounds of 
fat and the daughters averaged 694.8 
pounds of butterfat or a net increase 
of 16.3 pounds of fat per cow credita- 
ble to the bull. 

The problem of the dairyman with 
a high producing herd and its pos- 
sible solution is indicated in the re- 
port which shows the value of know- 
ing “what the bull can do.” With an 
average dairy herd, any of these 
purebred Holstein sires with high 
record daughters would probably 
have increased production but the 
analysis indicates that when the av- 
erage production of the dams reaches 
the 700-pound butterfat mark, the 
difficulties encountered in increasing 
the production thru the daughters 
grow very rapidly. (Scientists and 
breeding experts recognize that the 
butterfat production change of the 
daughters, due to heredity, will aver- 
age between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the “ability” difference between the 
sires and dams.) 


Chemicals for Cleaning 
Milk Cans 


Chemicals may be used instead of 
hot water in sterilizing milk utensils, 
and many farmers are finding this an 
easy method of keeping milk cans 
and other dairy equipment clean and 
sanitary. 

Chlorinated lime, which may be 
procured in twelve-ounce cans, is 
commonly ased for this purpose. In 
preparing the chemical fpr use in 
sterilizing milk utensils, one twelve- 
ounce can of chlorinated lime is thor- 
oly dissolved in a gallon of water, 
the clear solution is siphoned off, 
stored in a tightly stoppered glass 
bottle, and placed in a cool, dark 
place. In the presence of sunlight, 
the solution rapidly loses its 
strength. 

After milking, the utensils are im- 
mediately rinsed with cold water and 
then washed with hot water contain- 
ing a washing powder (not a soap 
powder). After the milk utensils 
have been thoroly washed with the 
hottest water possible to handle, they 
are then rinsed with a solution made 


by adding a half glass of the chlorine 
solution to five gallons of water. 
The chemical is effective in killing 
bacteria if the milk cans are clean, 
but if they are dirty it will do but 
little good. Cans returned from the 
milk plants or creameries may be 
rinsed with the chlorinated lime so- 
lution and then drained just before 
milking time. 


Fight the Scourge of 
Dairying 
(Continued from page 3) 

two weeks. Doctor Murray advised 
us to retest in thirty days. We re- 
tested on April 12. Two reacted. One 
was a cow whose blood sample bot- 
tle had been broken in the first test; 
the other, a calf that previous to the 
March test had been fed milk from a 
reactor cow. We quarantined the 
calf for a month. It tested clean at 
that time and was put with our clean 
herd. It has since passed five clean 
tests and is now a member of our 
milking herd. So far our blood test- 
ing had gone very much as we might 
have expected. 

One month after the second blood 
test, cow No. 104, a member of the 
clean herd, without arousing our sus- 
picions, dropped a cat-sized calf in 
the barnyard during the _ night, 
tracked out over the pasture, dis- 
charging on the grass. Between the 
germs that were licked off the calf 
by the other cattle and the germs 
that. were eaten with the grass, our 
entire job of abortion eradication re- 
ceived a severe setback. 

Just three months later, on August 
13, 16 and 18, there were three more 
abortions from cows in or recently 
removed from the clean herd. In the 
third test which was given at this 
time, two other cows reacted. It 
doubtless was false economy to have 
made the second and third tests so 
far apart. 

We made the fourth test in Novem- 
ber, 1927. One cow and two yearling 
heifers reacted. In March, 1928, the 
herd tested clean. In the test given 
on November 10, 1928, cow No. 255 
reacted. On November 14, heifer No. 
284 dropped a calf three weeks be 
fore it was normally due. The calf 
came in the yard and was chilled 
and died. We isolated No. 284 and 
made another test of the blood of 
284 and 255 with the same results— 
No. 284 clean and No. 255 reacted. 

That was the end of abortion trou- 
ble in our clean herd. We have had 
sixty-five calves during the two 
years and three months since that 
November test and every calf from 
our clean herd has been normal and 
strong. Nineteen heifers have calved 
since last June and not one has re 
tained her afterbirth. We have bred 
twenty cows since November 24, and 
apparently eighteen of them are sate 
in chlf to the first service. Our last 
blood test was taken in December 
1930. The herd tested clean. 

In January, 1929, we retested the 
twelve remaining cows in our reac 
tor herd. Only one gave a clean test. 
We did not attempt to put her with 
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the clean herd altho it is possible 
that she was absolutely clean. How- 
ever, there are more or less rare in- 
stances where diseased cows jump 
from a reactor test to a clean test 
and then back to a reactor test again. 
Thus it would have beén advisable 
for us to have quarantined this cow 
and carried on a series of tests before 
putting her with our clean stock. On 
the other hand, cow No. 225 aborted 
a calf in 1926. She did not retain her 
afterbirth. She has not reacted to 
any of the seven blood tests. She 
has dropped a normal calf each of 
the last four Septembers. She may 
have gotten over the disease before 
we started to blood test, but it is 
more likely that her abortion was 
caused by some condition other than 
the Bang abortion disease, for I be- 
lieve that most leading authorities 
agree that cows once infected with 
the Bang abortion disease rarely if 
ever recover. 

The work of taking blood samples 
demands cleanliness and accuracy. 
Small bottles or test tubes are used. 
They must have been previously ster- 
jlized and corked and labeled with a 
number for each cow. The doctor 
has a pair of high-topped overshoes 
which he washes with disinfectant 
and wears while tracking in the man- 
ger taking the blood samples. A hal- 
ter is put on cow No. 1. Her head is 
drawn up and to one side. The doc- 
tor shoots a syringe full of disin- 
fectant thru the hollow pointed nee- 
cle, pulls the needle off the syringe, 
presses on the large blood vessel into 
the vein and as the blood runs thru 
the needle it is caught in the test 
tube bearing the number of that 
cow. The test tube is corked and 
placed upside down. Another syringe 
full of disinfectant is shot thru the 
hollow needle and blood sample is 
drawn from cow No. 2, ete. These 
samples are packed and sent to the 
veterinary department of Iowa State 
College at Ames. The diagnosis here 
is made under the direction of Doc- 
tor Benbrook at the rate of 20 cents 
per blood sample. Some local vet- 
erinarians have recently equipped 
themselves with outfits so that they 
can make the test in their own 
office. 

If these reactor cows had not been 
disposed of as rapidly as they be- 
came unprofitable, it is probable that 
a still larger percentage would have 
shown udder trouble, sterility, etc. 
While we do not have definite fig- 
ures for the production of our reac- 
tor herd, it is doubtful if any reac- 
tor cow produced as high as 300 
pounds of butterfat and it is safe to 
say that very few passed the 200- 
pound mark. 

Our experience with the abortion 
disease indicates: 

1. That the disease may be smol- 
dering in a herd for months, ready 
to be fanned into flames when condi- 
tions are right, causing hundreds and 
often thousands of dollars loss. 

2. That the Bang abortion disease 
may be detected and completely 
wiped out of a herd by a series of 
carefully administered blood tests. 
Probably these should be given once 
a month until no reactors show up 
and then every three months until 
after two successive clean tests, and 
then at least once a year. 

3. That as a general rule the dis- 
ease reduces the efficiency of ani- 
Mals to sueh an extent that only in 
Tare instances would it pay to main- 
tain a reactor herd. 





What Lime to Use 


Average limestone screenings are 
worth 75 per cent as much as finely 
pulverized limestone (commonly 
called reground) if the two products 
are of equal chemical purity. Test 
work at the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion has established this percentage. 
These tests also indicate that maxi- 
Mum effectiveness in correcting soil 
acidity is achieved about two years 
after application with average screen- 
ings, finely pulverized limestone and 
hydrated lime. If average screenings 
Cost. $2 per ton delivered, finely pul- 
Verized is worth $2.66 and hydrated 
lime is worth $3.60 per ton. 
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In spite of Rumely’s many aston- 
ishing contributions to power farm- 
ing progress—nothing can even 
approach the Rumely DoAll’s 
ability to make small or medium- 
size farms easier and more profit- 
able to operate. Read what this 
powerful fittle tractor can do for 
you. Then mail the coupon for full 
information. 


This amazing all-job tractor 
meets every power need on row crop 
farms! And it’s the right unit for 
the two-tractor farm. Does any- 
thing horses can do, as well as belt 
work, And does it far more quickly, 
efficiently and economically. 


The compact Rumely DoAll is 
the kind of a tractor you can depend 
on for putting in your crop, culti- 
vating it, or harvesting it. Handles 
as easy as an automobile. Makes 
short turns. Works close to fences, 
trees and buildings. Let your boy 
run it. He'll get a big kick out of 
it—and do a fine job! 


DoAlls come in 46-inch tread, 
conventional units, or with adjust- 
able treads up to 87 inches in the 
convertible type for cultivating all 
row crops. The convertible DoAll 
is easily changed from a 4-wheel to 
acultiv ating unit inonly 30 minutes! 
Cultivating shovels are mounted 
below and in front of the operator 
and controlled independently—just 
as on horse-drawn cultivators. 


A DoAll develops ten per cent 
more power than similar tractors. 
Draws a two-bottom plow over 5 
to 8 acres a day; cultivates 25 to 
40 acres; harrows 60 to 100 acres; 
seeds 50 to 100 acres and plants 
25 to 50 acres. Handles any hay 
tool, grain or corn binder and drives 
a medium-size silo filler or 22-inch 
thresher. Get the facts on this 
startling money-saver—now! 


ApvaNceE-Rumety TuresHer Co., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


Peoria, Illinois Des Moines, Towa 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Omaha, Nebraska 


RUMELY 





DOALL 





NEW GOLDEN HOUR 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
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—_ chine, will surprise you. 


SPI itt IAL OF FE 


ity. WRITE 


we. omar & “one co., 
x W, Waterloo, lowa 


A sensation, away ahead of proces- 
sion, new features, modern ideas, 
| built into this GREAT, latest ee 


P 
NACLE of all. GET PROOF. 
So good one sells more. $19.60 up. 
pa hg before you order any sep- 
tor. Send »stal. EXTRA 
and AMAZING 
PRICE to introduce in your local- 
QUICK. 










Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 


300,0 000 In World-Wide Use 


TETE (Magnete juipped) provides ys 
wer for tes erst ranch, Does moi 
will pay for itself. Send for Big Moe Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1534 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















on. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
arte ag Easy Paymen ty; 


2-to-24 
Write for Catalog! 
296Muncie, 
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Turn To It! 





find what they need in the 








DoALL smashes 
farming costs / 


SEND FOR 
THE STORY OF THE 





The new Rumely “Six” is the 
most sensational advance in 
tractor history! Just think 
of a six-cylinder tractor at 
the price ofan ordinary four! 
A genuine four-plow tractor 
at the weight of a three! And 
six speeds forward! These 
startling improvements are 
actually extra values for 
which you pay nothing. 


Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. Inc. 
Dept. BB, La Porte, Indiana 
Rush me literature and full descriptions on: 
0 DoAut Conventional Tractor 
O DoAut Convertible Tractor 
0 The New Rumely “6” 


Name... 





Address = 
































1920 Grand Ave. 














Learn to Sew With Betty 
Get a New Blue Betty Book 


Thirteen thousand little girls have 
learned to cook by using the lessons 
that have appeared in 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead each 
month for the past two years—at 
least we hope they have 
all of these little girls have learned 
to cook with Betty, Betty’s mother 
is going to send us the sewing lessons 
that Betty is using and we hope that 
every girl who learned to cook with 
Betty will learn to sew with Betty. 


Wallaces’ 


Now that 


Be sure to send your quarter in 
right away so you can keep right up 
with all the others. 
letters with the twenty-five cents en- 
closed, to 


Address your 


| Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, lowa 
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You risk 


Farm work has become 
tremendously hazardous 


Any one of a dozen injuries may strike you down ANY 
DAY! Broken bones from machinery, kicks from animals, 
o —_ — tools, crippled in auto smashes, etc. 

barely escaped serious inju 
SOMETIME, you'll ect caught! They SOMEONE will 
have to pay out $-$-3 for hospital, doctor, nurses, etc. 

BUT---it need not be Y-O-U! 


2%¢ a Day Protects You 


Woodmen Accident, at tiny cost, assumes all 
one. Re ok -- case opadont. Often tng A 
mes over. 
~ oe - ay TR a osts 4 ag less, for 25 years 
Unusually @eenene Payments 
You get paid for ALL kinds of injuries---dowble if it’s 
& hoopitel case. Payments start first day you are laid up. 
1,000, 00 ay ae = _— of “ye oy injury or 
> a com 
with any ordart a a 2 oimilar name. ts —— 
Send NOW for Free Book 
Get the whole remarkable sto: - Don’t 
| aed sending. Act a you're 
injured. spunea Save youa 
lot of money. tite T ODAYI 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Please send me free book bing your acet- 
dent insurance policies, (Age limits, 16 to 60.) 


Name 





Occupation. 


P.O. 





OO R.F.D. 


. Silo Beenie 


§ Silos and silo blocks may LOOK 
alike,but there's a big difference be- 
tween Kalo Silos 

and most other 

fa co nacit the 

acts—and all the 

SILOS plans, _ informa- 

tion an nd petcgs we offer before you 

oo eas Costs you nothing to 
i re out, 


| 








Just write to 


KALO BRICK AND TILE CO., 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 











A Book for 
Real Farmers 


is 


4i 
Crop 
Production’ 


Hughes and Henson 


—Just published by Mac- 
millan Co. Use your spare 
time this winter studying 
up on the important busi- 
ness of growing crops. 
Know more about crops, 
the way they feed on the 
soil and how yields are im- 
proved. 

H. A, Wallace says: “The 
800 pages of this book are a 
mine of information.” 


Price %6 
Send check or money 
order to 
Book Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
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Southern—Ringgold County, Mar. 
29—We have just had a few days of 
light rain and snow—about one inch 
of rain and three inches of wet snow. 
Most of the plowing was done long 
ago. Some oats have been sown. 
There hasn’t been enough moisture or 
real warm weather to make the grass 
grow very much, Plenty of feed for 
stock. Corn 50 cents, oats 30 to 35 
cents.—Monroe Newton. 

Central—Webster County, Mar. 30 
—The drouth is broken temporarily 
at least. We had a nice rain March 
23, and on March 27 a real, old-fash- 
ioned snow storm, blocking the traf- 
fic. No. 3 corn 48 cents, oats 24 cents, 
cream 27 cents, eggs 17 cents. Prices 
for livestock low. Hay and other 
rough feeds plentiful. Field work has 
been progressing in real earnest for 
the last two weeks—such as plowing, 
disking and seeding. Early spring 
pigs, lambs and little chicks are do- 
ing finely.—Oscar Peterson. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, Mar, 
30—Quite a bit of seeding and plow- 
ing was done last week. It snowed 
March 27 and 28; snow piled five to 
seven feet deep. Hard on lambs and 
pigs, of which there are many. Some 
complaint of small litters of pigs. 
Butter 32 cemts at creamery, eggs, 
firsts 16 cents, seconds 11 cents, hens 
16 cents.—W. L. Peters. 

Central—Story County, Apr. 1— 
Within a little more than a week, 
Story county has had a copious rain 
and a good wet snow. The snow melt- 
ed slowly and sank into the ground. 
Some oats still to be sown; Iogold is 
a favorite. Chickens are being bought 
or hatched on most farms, tho less 
than usual. Too many going into po- 
tato raising. Ear corn 44 cents, oats 
24 cents, hogs $7, eggs 15 to 17 cents, 
heavy hens 16 to 18 cents.—Mrs. E, O. 
Robinson. 

Southern—Appanoose County, Mar. 
30—Most of the oat sowing is fin- 
ished, and plowing is well along. Lots 
of sod being broken where meadows 
were killed out. Feed is getting 
scarce; however, grass is started, and 
the moisture produced by this snow 
will help it along. Produce is still 
cheap.—E. A. Suckow. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, 
Mar. 30—This region was visited by a 
raging blizzard March 26, 27 and 28, 
which drifted all roads full and 
blocked traffic. The snow is melting 
and will provide lots of much-needed 
moisture. Oats 30 to 35 cents, corn 
55 to 60 cents, hay $10 to $15, cream 
29 cents, eggs 16 cents. Farmers are 
looking over machinery, cleaning 
grain, and getting ready for field 
work.—Mrs. R. A. Rolfs. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Mar. 
30—The ground has been very dry, 
but light rains and snow have made 
some moisture, and grass will soon 
start. 
siderable plowing and other field 
work. Some have sown spring wheat. 
The early spring pig crop is reported 
as fair. Livestock is looking fine. 
Eggs selling at 15 cents, sweet cream 
33 cents, sour cream 28 cents. The 
paving gang will soon be at work on 
Highway 71, north and south thru 
Cass county.—L. W. Martin. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, Mar. 
30—Not as many cattle on feed as 
usual. About an average crop of 
spring pigs, and until yesterday fine 
weather for the little fellows. Mois- 
ture is needed badly. Wheat looks 
good. Eggs 16 cents, cream 27 cents. 
Not many baby chicks. Lots of plow- 
ing done; some oats sown.—Robert 
Fletcher. 

Southwestern—Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Mar. 31—The month gasps out its 
last with a snarl. The lamb of the 


Farmers have been doing con-_ 


first of the month was nothing but a 
wolf after all. There have been many 
favorable, spring-like days, that have 
been duly taken advantage of. Mois- 
ture in the form of snow came with 
the closing of the month, accompa- 
nied by a rather abrupt and severe 
drop in temperature.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southern—Davis County, Mar. 30— 
On March 27 and 28, we again had a 
heavy snow. While the*moisture was 
needed, the snow was blown off the 
high ground into the low places. The 
roads were drifted badly. The fields 
where the snow lay 
wheat and grass. A _ considerable 
amount of oats sown; some farmers 
are thru, others have just begun. 
Some farmers getting short on feed. 
Young lambs, pigs and chickens com- 
ing on. Cattle testing for tuberculosis 
is now on, with very little opposition. 
Butterfat 27 cents, eggs 15 cents.— 
W. H. Kline. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Mar. 
30—-Farm work much ahead of nor- 
mal. Have had a small amount of top 
moisture. Farmers have just com- 
menced to sow oats. Help very plen- 
tiful and ready to work at almost any 
price. . Fall wheat is looking very 
good. Have had the very best of roads 
all winter. The prices of farm com- 
modities are relatively low.—O. C. 
Cole. 

BDastern—Johnson County, Mar. 27 
—About three inches of snow fell 
last night. It is still snowing. Many 
farmers were sowing oats and disking 
yesterday. Oats are scarce and sell- 
ing at 36 cents. Seed oats 40 cents. 
Potatoes are going to be hard to get 
before planting is over. Seed potatoes 
telling at $2, corn 65 cents, eggs 13 
and 18 cents —E. R. Brumwell. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Mar. 
29—We have had some rain the past 
week; froze quite hard last night. 
Several have finished sowing oats. 
Spring wheat is coming up. Winter 
wheat looks fair. Hardly any clover. 
Farm help plentiful—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, Mar. 28 
—Spring work, owing to a rain yes- 
terday and a light snow today, some- 
what retarded. Practically all oats 
sown. Majority have their gardens 
and potatoes planted. Demand for hay 
good. Feed prices somewhat higher. 
Bran $1.15, shorts $1.25, corn 66 
cents, oats 42 cents, eggs on a graded 
basis 13 and 17 cents, cream 25 cents. 
Produce prices somewhat lower. Seed 
potatoes now selling at around $2 per 
bushel.—Reader. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern — Douglas County, 
Mar. 31—The first general snow of 
the season has helped to put the soil 
in shape for spring grains. Livestock 
is in better shape than usual, due to 
the open winter. Corn selling locally 
at 50 cents, oats 32 cents, barley 45 
cents. Much rye being put in to re- 
place sweet clover, most of which was 
killed by David Gilkerson. 





Future Farmers on Farm 
Radio Hour 


Another organization of national 
importance, the Future Farmers of 
America, will contribute monthly pro- 
grams to the National Farm and 
Home hour, beginning Monday, April 
13, when Dr. C. H. Lane, the Future 
Farmers national adviser, will de- 
scribe the organization. 

The programs will be heard regu- 
larly on the second Monday of each 
month between 11:30 a. m. and 12:30 
p. m., central time, over a nation- 
wide N. B. C. network. 
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This 
BLACKFOOT 


IDENTIFIES 


BLACKFOOT BRAND 


IDAHO 


GRIMM 


ALFALFA SEED 


This Blackfoot tag gives you double 
proof that you are getting genuine 
Blackfoot Brand Idaho Grimm 
Alfalfa Seed. On one side is the 
seal of the growers, who have pro- 
duced this hardy, frost -resisting 
strain through 20 years of devel- 
opment in the severe climate of 
Idaho. On the other side of the 
Blackfoot tag, is the Idaho State 
Inspection Certificate, signed by the 
State Seed Commissioner of Idaho. 
This certificate is proof that the 
seed is grown in registered fields, in- 
spected and sealed at the thresher, 
and checked and resealed through all 
cleaning operations 
by state officials. Ac- 
cept Idaho Grimm 
Alfalfa Seed only in 
sealed and labeled 
bags bearing the 
Blackfoot tag. It’s 
your protection. 
Look for the Black- 
foot tag on every bag. 


If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to 


IDAHO GRIMM 
ALFALFA SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Nichols Books at Bargain 


Prices 
Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His nine books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the nine 
books is $12.75, - ame 4 ean get them post- 
paid for = 00. 

WALLACES® FARMER 

AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, Iows 
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Starting Off the Chicks 


Clean Premises and Good 
Feed Aid Master Farmers 


OULTRY is a well-managed enter- 
prise on the farms of a majority 
of the 1930 Master Farmers. We 
asked several of these families to tell 
us and the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead the im- 
portant things that have entered into 
their successes and failures in chick- 
en raising. In compliance with our 
request, they have emphasized the 
care and management of baby chicks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lengeling, of 
Carroll county, describe the chicken 
raising practices on their 120-acre 
farm as follows: 

“We usually buy hatchery chicks, 
preferably White Leghorns. We pre- 
fer this breed because they mature 
faster, are more vigorous as chicks 
and have more vitality than the 
heavier breeds, and especially more 
than the Rhode 
Island Reds that 


maker and grind our own corn and 
oats fine enough to mix the right 
portion with this mash maker. This 
cheapens the mashes considerably. 
We consider condensed buttermilk 
an important feed for the lactic acid 
it. contains. We have had better re- 
sults the years we used it. With this 
method of feeding, our chicks at 
twelve weeks old usually weigh 1% 
to 2% pounds. The usual number of 
chicks we buy is 400. We sell the 
cockerels at from 12 to 18 weeks of 
age. Our plan for this year is the 
usual number of chicks. We think it 
a poor policy to be jumping in and 
out.” 

The largest poultry enterprise 
from the standpoint of gross income 
among the 1930 Master Farmers was 
on the farm of Henry Grunewald, of 

Benton county. 
m Mrs. Grunewald’s 





e 
we formerly 
raised. 

“We buy May- 


Chicks and Master 


experience with 
large numbers 
over a period of 


hatched chicks, Farmers several years 
which can usually makes her letter 
be bought cheap- We asked for pointers on of special in- 
er than the early poultry raising from _ several terest: 

hatches. The 1930 Master Farmer families. A “Our  brooder 


weather being 
more settled by 
that time, the 
chicks require 
less fuel and less 
attention than 
early hatches. We 
get them laying 
about November 
and from then on 
they will not go 
into winter molt 
so easily, which 
usually happens 
when pullets start 
laying too early. 
We have always 
used a coal brood- 
er stove with 


summary of this article shows 
that they practice the following six 
methods in raising baby chicks: 

1. Use clean ground to control feet. We built 
disease and worms. 

2. Maintain cleanliness in a 
movable brooder house that is them to 
free from drafts. 

3. Feed starting and growing 
mashes, and allow chicks free 
run outside as much as possible. 

4. Watch carefully the heat 
during the first week in the 
brooder house. 

5. Feed milk when possible. 

6. Regulate windows so that built with three 
chicks will get maximum ben- 
efit from sunlight. 


houses were built 
years ago. 
They are 10x12 


them on slides as 
we always move 
fresh 
ground each year. 
They also were 
built so substan- 
tially that the 
only repairs have 
been a few win- 
dow panes and 
paint. They were 


windows to the 
south, the en- 
trance door being 





good suecess. Our ae 

brooder house is 

@ movable one-room type, size 10x12 
feet. 

“In our attempt at raising healthy 
chicks we find that a movable brood- 
er house and clean ground are most 
essential. Formerly we used a sta- 
tionary brooder house which proved 
not to be successful, because our 
chicks were infested with worms and 
other diseases. Since using a mova- 
ble house and changing to clean 
grounds we have entirely overcome 
these diseases. 

“Formerly we started them on 
hard-boiled eggs and oatmeal, then 
gradually changed them to a growing 
mash. The past two years we start- 
ed them on a starting mash, using 
self-feeders, then as they grew older 
we gradually changed to a growing 
mash and fed this mash until they 
Started laying. From then on we fed 
a laying mash. We usually buy the 
starting, growing and laying mashes 
in a concentrated form or mash 





we> 
~ 


to the east. I pre- 
fer this arrange- 
ment because one has two ways of 
letting the direct rays of the sun in 
the brooder house. We have double 
floors in our brooder house, with a 
building paper between the floors. 
This does away with all the floor 
drafts, a precaution so essential to 
successful baby chicks. 

“Another important feature is the 
cleanliness of the brooder house be- 
fore the baby chicks are put. in. I 
find the best cleanser is lye. Use 
one-half can per bucket of water, 
some real good hard scrubbing fol- 
lowed by several buckets of clean 
water and then a good disinfectant. 

“As long as I have raised chicks I 
never have had any trouble with coc- 
cidiosis and lay it to the clean ground 
on which I raise all chicks. I never 
feed any kind of medicine but give 
them the things a chick needs—good 
clean feed, warmth, cleanliness and 
good care. If they can’t grow on this, 
they had better die while they are 
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it always pays 
to start them on this 


OATMEAL PEED 


Any chick worth growing 
is worth giving the right 
kind of a start. Future 
production and profits 
depend upon the 
development of 
the bird during 
the first few weeks 
after hatching. 
Years of experi- 
mentation have 
repeatedly proved 
the superior value 
of oatmealin chick - 


Quaker 
FUL Q-PEP \ 





starter. Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter contains a gener- 
ous quantity of pure oat- 
meal. Cod liver meal, cod 
liver oil, molasses, 
essential proteins, 
minerals, and se- 


lected grain prod- 


CHICK STARTER 
; ‘\ ucts have been 
é, Tes \ 


added to make it 
a complete, bal- 
anced feed. See 
your Quaker Deal- 


er at once. 


It’s real economy to feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter during the first six weeks after chicks hatch. 
Then it will pay you to continue their rapid growth 
and development with Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 


QUAKER 





FUL:-O-PEP 
Chick Starter 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


















PROTECTION 


for your 
Livestock 
and Crops 


Cambria Fence assures depend- 
able protection for your crops, 
poultry and livestock. It forms a 
strong, durable barrier. It is ideal 
for turning stock and guarding 
poultry and crops, as well as for 
the many other uses of fence. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


is a woven-wire, hinge-joint, cut- 
stay, standard field fence, made 
of full-gauge wire, with a heavy 
zinc coating which does not crack, 
flake or peel. The Flexo Joint and 
Tension Curve give it resilience, 
strength and flexibility. There is a 
style of Cambria Fence for every 
farm use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


REEF BRAND GIVES YOU FULL 
FEED VALUE...NO DUST,NO WASTE 
CLEAN AND ODORLESS. 











Reef Brand 
“Eggshellers” 
Stations WLS, 
KMOX, KFH, 

WIBW 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
GULF CRUSHING CO., NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





Paint the 
: lightly with “Black Leaf 40”. 
The heat from the birds’ bod. 
les releases the fumes, which kill lice. 


No Handling of Birds 
snd Coley by Experiment Stations 
'o Kill Mites: Spray nests and inside of hous: 
with a Leaf 40” according to directions. 


your dealer does not ve 
i, send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 
-Products & Chemical 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 








young. We have only had experi- 
ence with coal brooder stoves. Stoves 
should be tended to just as systemat- 
ically as the chicks. Don’t forget 
when you are thru using the brooder 
stoves, clean them out, paint them 
and put them in a good dry place. 
Some folks have the habit of leaving 
them in the brooder house all sum- 
mer, chickens roosting all over them, 
and wonder why they have no stoves 
left in three years. 

“After ten years of raising Rhode 
Island Reds we became discouraged. 
All of our hard work and blood-test- 
ing did not seem to help us. Some 
years they did well and other years 
not at all. But I am afraid we bred 
more for color than for vitality. We 
are raising White Rocks this year. 

“We have two incubators which 
hatch out. around 350 chicks. This 
number is just enough for our 10x12 
brooder house. I usually run these 
incubators twice and have custom 
hatching done for my third brooder 
house, which we annexed in our 
chick raising industry last year. I 
am also a little old fashioned in the 
idea that I set some hens every year. 
I always buy some very good hatch- 
ing eggs, that is, enough to raise my 
cockerels for the next year. I usual- 
ly pay from $10 to $20 per thousand. 
These eggs I put under hens. When 
the eggs hatch I toe-punch all the 
chicks, and in the fall there is no 
worry about cockerels. I find this 
the cheapest and surest way to get 
good breeding stock for next year. 

“We aim to have all of our incuba- 
tor hatching finished in April. My 
hens have their chicks in the begin- 
ning of May. The brooder houses 
are always scrubbed and moved on 
clean ground at least two weeks be- 
fore hatching time. The brooder 
stoves are started at least two days 
before I put the chicks out. We reg- 
ulate the stoves so the thermometer 
at the edge of the hover registers 95 
degrees. We cover the floor with dry 
alfalfa leaves. We do not give the 
chicks the whole run of the brooder 
house but, about two-thirds of it for 
the first two weeks. We feel that 
they learn to know, by not having 
such a large run, where the heat is. 
Anyway, we never have any trouble 
with chilled chicks. The first. week 
we watch them closely and some one 
always goes out to look over chicks 
and stoves before we go to bed. 

“I only have one way of feeding 
the chicks. I have used this method 
for years. I prefer the grain and 
mash method. I find it is rather ex- 
pensive to feed baby chicks on all 
mash food. The first week I feed 
oatmeal and hard-boiled eggs. I give 
them this four times a day the first 
three days and gradually substitute 
mash until I have mash before them 
all the time, but always feed grain 
morning and evenings. After the 
first week I gradually substitute a 
mixture of hulled oats and cracked 
corn. We hull our own oats and crack 
our own corn. The chicks also get 
grit, charcoal, sour milk until noon 
and then water. I always leave a 
cupful of sour milk in my kettle, 
then add fresh separated milk to 
this, having the same degree of sour- 
ness each day. I always buy the best 
commercial mash, feed this until our 
chicks are six weeks old, and then 
put them on a mash which we pre- 
pare after an Ames formula. I feed 
all scratch feed on clean newspapers 
for the first three weeks. If you do 
not have newspapers, don’t forget 
the old roll of wallpaper stored away. 
This answers the purpose as well as 
the newspapers. 

“We aim to keep the cost of our 
feed bill down by feeding the grain 
we raise on our farm. I still believe 
one can have poultry profits by care 
fully managing the feed, buying good 
equipment and taking care of it. Last 
year my gross receipts were $1,- 
505.83. We now have around 425 pul- 
lets and still feel confident we will 
make some profit on our poultry this 
year. 

“In looking over my paper it 
makes me feel that I had no losses 
in raising baby chicks, but want to 
assure you I had just lots of bad 
luck.” 


Egg Size Is Important 
Breeding Factor 


“Our cockerels are all sons of 300- 
egg hens,” or, “Our pullets had sev- 
eral 300-eggz records last year,” the 
poultry breeder tells the prospective 
buyer. 

What more can we ask of the man 
selling breeding stuff if we are look- 
ing for breeding stock, or eggs for 
hatching, or for baby chicks to bring 
up production and profits in our 
flock? We need at least one thing 
more. We need to know the size as 
well as the number of eggs produced. 

With the middle west fast going on 
a graded-egg buying basis, and with 
a sharp discount for eggs weighing 
less than twenty-four ounces to the 
dozen, size (which we have largely 
neglected during recent years) be- 
comes of equal importance with num- 
bers. 

As an illustration of the wide vari- 
ation in egg size found among out- 
standing producers, the records of 
the New Jersey laying station for 
the 1929-30 laying year offer an in- 
teresting study. I have every reason 
to believe the same would be true of 
high records in the middle west. 

There were eighteen hens in these 
two New Jersey trials reported by 
Professor Willard C. Thompson that 
laid 293 eggs or more in the year. 
The high hen laid 329. Of this hen’s 
eggs 266, or 81 per cent, weighed two 
ounces or more. The second high 
hen, in numbers, laid 317 eggs; only 
sixteen, or 5 per cent, of her eggs 
weighed two ounces or more, and 71 
eggs, over 22 per cent, were not even 
seconds but “peewees,” weighing less 
that 21-ounces per dozen. Cockerels 
from such a hen, even tho they might 
push up production measured in num- 
bers, would probably reduce the to- 
tal value of the eggs if sold on grade. 

Another hen laid 303 eggs, 42 of 
which were No. 1; 241 were No. 2, 
and 20 were “‘peewees.”’ A hen lay- 
ing 298 eggs, produced only four eggs 
weighing two ounces or better, and 
98 below 21 ounces per dozen. 

Another hen laid 297 eggs, 243 of 
which were firsts and only six “pee- 
wees” or pullet eggs. Fourteen hens 
produced more eggs in numbers but 
at market prices only one produced 
eggs worth more money. We have a 
right to ask, and should insist, that 
people from whom we buy seed stock 
or chicks should have a flock not 
only “bred to lay” but “bred to lay 
large eggs.”—J. W. 


Controlling Worms 


Avoiding worm infestation is much 
more satisfactory than fighting it 
after the growing chicks are infested 
with them. Iowa State College poul- 
trymen recommend the following 
program to prevent worm infesta- 
tion: 

1. Keep the young and old stock 
separate thruout the summer. 

2. Provide clean cultivated range 
each year that poultry has not 
ranged over for two years previously. 

3. Provide a well drained and en- 
closed range for the laying flock and 
seed it. to crops each year. 

4. Fill or drain all wet spots near 
the chicken house and arrange the 
fences so that all the range may be 
cultivated. 

5. Clean dropping boards regular- 
ly, remove dirty litter and disinfect 
drinking utensils. Also clean the 
poultry house frequently and twice 
each year in warm weather scrub the 
floor and dropping boards with boil- 
ing hot. lye water. 

6. Allow abundant sunlight to 
reach the parts of the floor of the 
chicken houses as well as the ground 
which the poultry ranges. 

Once worms have obtained a start 
in the birds, however, it will be nec- 
essary to use some treatment to rid 
the flock of these parasites. 


A well managed flock of young 
hens should average seventeen eggs 
each during July and fourteen eggs 
each during August. Flocks which 
fall short of this average need more 
thoro culling and better attention. 





Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses in 
raising baby chicks. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. [ 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply 
of pure water. Drinking vessels har- 
bour germs and ordinary drinking wa- 
ter often becomes contaminated and 
may spread disease through your en- 
tire flock and can cause the loss of 
half or two-thirds your hatch before 
you are aware. Don’t wait until you 
lose your chicks. Take the “stitch in 
time that saves nine.” Remember, 
that in every hatch there is the dan- 
ger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick 
troubles. Finally I sent for two 50c 
packages of Walko Tablets, used it in 
all drinking water, raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick. 
Walko Tablets not only tend to pre- 
vent baby chick troubles, but they also 
tend to give chicks increased strength 
and vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 18, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—NMrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
ter and watch results. You’ll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to re- 
fund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept, 18, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or 

] $1 economical large size) package of 

alko Tablets to try at your risk. Send 
it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in 
every way. Iam enclosing 50c (or $1.00). 
(P. O. money order, check or currency 
acceptable.) 





Mark (X) in square indicating sizé 
package wanted. Large package con- 
tains about two and one-third times 43 
much as small. 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks 








Money-Saving Prices 


>» We have supplied thousands 
of farmers with excellent 
quality chicks each year that 
uniformly give satisfaction. 
Our flocks are carefully in- 
spected and culled for vigor 
type and quality. 


Triple Blood-Tested Flocks 


furnish us with eggs. Orders filled prompt- 
ly or —aey refunded. Act now. Send us 
your © 

UTILITY MATINGS 


LEGHORNS 
(White, Buff or Brown) 


$7.00 
HEAVY BREEDS $9.00 
(All leading varieties) ee 


STANDARD MATINGS at ic per chick 
more or $1.00 per 100. STANDARD MAT- 
INGS (only) sold with a two weeks livabil- 
ity guaran Those that die within 14 
days replaced at one-half price. Order from 
this ad. Don’t delay. Get your chicks when 
you want them. 


Mason City Hatchery 
Box 45 Mason City, lowa 





Per 100 

















Chick Prices +)_ 
Smashed! Ned 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
postman plus postage when chix arrive. 
100 500 


White, Sen. Buff Leghorns, 


Heavy Asso’ 7.80 
8. 0. R Barred, White + OR 7~ 


Ged EE a vccs steed 8.90 44 
uff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff, White 
Aaa ore 6.00 
Master matings 2c chick more. We will 
toe punch these by request. 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 
ELGIN, IOWA 

















at Chicks Bring Bigger Profits. Order Now. 
0% Live Fag nd ae: 100 500 1000 
Leghorns... .$ $ oes. 4 $80 


ONN 2a 
a 

et MNNNNN! 
a 
° 

oh ok ob oh oh eh 





e- 
at 
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sate 67.50 
Hvy. Asstd., $9: sstd., $8; Lt. Asstd., $7 per hun- 
dred. All Miller Chicks from blood-teste flocks. 
MILLER POULTRY YARDS, 8x 750. Hampton,la. 














NEW LOW PRICES 


$1. 00 BR 100 bogie, your order, delivery when 

importer of world’s record 
in thie one 
strain of heavy layers. All rigidly culled and mated 


blood ‘lines, pa BH exclusively 


me vigor, CS ae spe = cying oh oo . Males ed 
imported egg b from 

Barron Chicks. ‘314. ‘00- 460; $73. “90-500; $140. 00: 

1,000. Order Free ca 


MRS. MARY "QIN INDIANOLA, 1OWA 





CHICKS *22.55° 
RED 

$t Co Cost of Se EM CISE, 

WE SHIP C. 0. D. Master Bred 
ad | ad 100 deposit train a 
pert tise | fee 
Bed Logie hite Rocks 33 12:00 i606 
Arenas One Wh.'W 3 16.68 
ec x4 "PRG ‘gods. 13.00 16.00 
wai ve MiSorene "d $6.90: ivy. *. $7.90. ost ronds 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 136, Columbia, Mo. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A complete guide to successful 
poultry and ge Raising. ant 
Prices on Chic! ma, Steet 

and o's Write Today! FREE! 
ANK FOY, Box 82, Clinton, lowa 












BABY CHICKS Ecc ‘ 


F ene located 50 mien no 
A. A. ZIEMER’S HATCHERY 











Het 
Chicks 


Those who are in the market for baby 
chicks will find hatchery chicks make a 
greater profit because reputable hatcheries 
secure eggs from flocks carefully culled, in- 
Spected, accredited or certified for health, 
Vigor, quality and egg laying ability, 
which affords buyers a higher quality 
Product than ordinary chicks. You should 

= to raise more of them | ig om 
and they will lay a greater num 
annually, Study our columns of reliable ad- ad- 
vertisers that guarantee their product and 
make your selections from them. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
























Form Butter and Poultry 
Marketing Group 


The recently organized Dairy and 
Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., marks 
two new steps in the cooperative 
marketing program sponsored by the 
Federal Farm Board. First, it is the 
first marketing organization that is 
to include two commodity groups, 
butter and poultry (which also in- 
cludes eggs). Second, it is the first 
cooperative group including poultry 
and egg marketing cooperatives 
given recognition. 

Just how soon this organization 
will begin the actual selling of but- 
ter, eggs and poultry at Chicago and 
other marketing centers is uncertain. 
The groups recognized and making 
up the membership at the start are 
largely of the Farmers’ Equity Union 
group, which at present is produc- 
ing 25,000,000 pounds of butter at 
centralizer cooperative creameries, 
and Indiana, Texas, Missouri and 
West Virginia poultry cooperatives. 

Iowa, with its leadership in poultry 
and egg production, had no coopera- 
tives dealing in these commodities at 
the organization meeting. How soon 
Iowa poultry and egg producers and 
Iowa farm organizations will tie up 
with the new organization and de- 
velop local cooperative poultry and 
egg marketing organizations to util- 
ize this marketing set-up is difficult 
to forecast. 

At the organization meeting on 
March 9, at Washington, it was agreed 
that each cooperative must be doing 
an annual business of at least $500,- 
000 in order to be represented on the 
board of directors. 

This organization was primarily 
set up to provide a cooperative mar- 
keting outlet for eggs and poultry 
and for cream from the less intensive 
dairying areas of the corn belt and 
the south-central states, and not to be 
a rival of such marketing groups as 
the Land O’Lakes butter marketing 
organization or the Pacific coast egg 
marketing organization. 


Brooding Chicks on Wire 

The new practice of brooding 
chicks on wire floors is being resort- 
ed to by a considerable number of 
poultry raisers in their defense 
against disease and parasites. Tests 
by D. C. Kennard, in charge of poul- 
try investigations at the Ohio experi- 
ment station, indicate that wire 
floors can be made an effective 
means for control of sanitary condi- 
tions to prevent or control coccid- 
iosis and to prevent range paralysis. 
At the same time it was found that 
chicks on wire floors were more sub- 
ject to the vices of feather picking 
and cannibalism. On this account it 
is suggested that each poultry raiser 
first try out the procedure on a small 
scale. 

In order to provide greater comfort 
and to protect against cold or floor 
draft from beneath the screen, dur- 
ing the chicks’ first two weeks, a sin- 
gle or double thickness of burlap 
sacks should be spread over the wire 
around the brooder where the chicks 
settle down for the night. The sacks 
should be removed the first thing in 
the morning and after removing ad- 
hering droppings, can be hung up in 
the sun or in a dry place during the 
day and again replaced on the floor 
in the evening. 

Since the brooding of chicks on 
wire is rather severe, a strip of floor 
three to six feet wide in the front 
portion of the brooder house may be 
left unscreened so that the chicks 
may have access to floor litter. Since 
the feeding and drinking equipment 
is kept on the screened part of the 
floor, the unscreened portion covered 
with litter is easily kept in good con- 
dition. 

The floor beneath the screen need 
be cleaned only once each month, but 
for best results it is necessary to 
clean and disinfect the screen thor- 
oly twice each week, especially the 
top edges of supports where drop- 
pings may lodge. 





Lubricating oil was first produced 
in 1880. 











Poultry and Baby Chicks 


LOWEST PRICES in HISTORY 
on CHICKS. PULLETS. COCKERELS 
























S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Positively the lowest prices ever asked in the United States for chicks and 
stock of the quality offered. Investigate the rare values offered. Remember, 
next fall is expected to open the biggest boom on egg prices yet seen. The 
man with the finest bred stock is going to show the way to everyone, where 
profits are concerned, Never before in your lifetime have you had an equal 
opportunity! Our World's Champion White Leghorns open the way to tre- 
mendous profits next fall 

Nothing rqserved in this sale. Six, eight and ten weeks old pullets and 
cockerels at fess than you could raise them for yourself. Chicks from progeny 
tested hens—with the world’s finest laying blood, including our CONTEST 
WINNING HENS, that set a WORLD RECORD, and the contest hens that led 
the UNITED STATES for size and value of eggs, and for WINTER EGG 
PRODUCTION. You will get chicks and young stock identic ally like the birds 
that have paid our customers throughout the U. S. profits as high as $7.50 per 
hen under OFFICIAL STATE SUPERVISION. No matter where you live, we 
guarantee your satisfaction. Write now for SALE PRICES and the catalog of 
the WORLD’S LARGEST POULTRY RANCHES. Address inquiries as follows: 


M. JOHNSON’S POULTRY RANCHES, Box P, Bowie, Texas 





ERTIFIED 


* ohieke tl —— - “=H ICKS 


Beiling | ie — with confidence. 
Known for profitable “heer lay = ne stock 


flocks 200 _ 
health, vitality and standard req OR ER ATO oun teu 8 Cortina a 








ey and “Sia Legenns A $7.25 $35.00 "Sono 
Sh wees “Sul “Orpingtsns, WhieOrpine 
Gee, 9 Reger 8.50 41.50 30.00 


A) MATINGS—FLOCKS BLOOD TESTED—Blood tested for White Di 
These matings represent the world’s finest blood lines. Prices on request. psy = 


PREILING HATCHERIES Box 112-A DAVENPORT, IOWA 








DEPENDABLE CHICKS SINCE 1913 


ASHTON’S CERTIFIED CHICKS 


Ashton’s Utility Grade B Chicks 
W. and Br. Leghorns, 100........ $7.75 Bf. Orps., W. Wyand., 100......... $8.90 
Bd. and Bf. Rocks, S. C. Reds, 100. 8.75 White and Bf. Minorcas, 100..... 8.90 
Ashton’s Certified and Accredited Grade A Chicks 
S. C. W. and Br. Leg., Anc., 100..$ 9.50 Bf. Orp., W. Wyand., W. 
S. C. Reds, Bar., Bf. Rocks, 100.. 10.75 Ww. & Br. Min., S. W ‘yand., ROO. ‘811.00 
100% Live Delivery. P. P. Prepaid. Reference, Citizens Savings Bank. 
SUNNYSIDE HATCHERIES Muscatine and West Liberty, Iowa 














Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


LJ WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS— We guarantee our chicks \ 
te tive cr wl a4 — woplace leatep " in accordance with & eo = gaan iron-clad i agree Cc 
ment—we guarantee ve delivery anywhe B. Wante ter 
detalis—most —_ ~~ land amazing guarantee ee — 


strains with reco eggs » Calhoun Stock bred tola; 1 
Purebred, bigtype, pe, State Acenthved flocke, Roun stock Bred tolay a 


A 
$1 per opbooks car Abvorpe.courtouaaercice, Weiter eve-openi ae up 


91,500 A 


oy can do Se came with our 300 egg blood, line TANORED strain. 
jon prices, These re not Mi 1A TCHERY chicka.” Fourteen day livability 
log and Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 25 years. EGGLAND FAR 











UALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 







“The World’s Greatest La 
rantee, catalog explains. Cata- 
, Box W. MT. VERNON, IOWA 











True to breed, color, size and from egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
raisers will save money on their orders by taki advantage of our wholesale prices. 


Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We guasantee 3 100 % live de sivery. 





White Buf, Brown $32.50 
Barred Roc! 35.00 
White and Butt oS 35.00 
une Orpington White Wyando 36.00 

n n andottes e 
Mixed Hesston” . 32.50 


6.60 
shoae: $1. 00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipping. 
WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 








Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 
ership. Easy to use. Poster an- 
nouncing “Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 


Price with ink for 100 birds, $2.00. 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 


Take no chances. Order today from 








Service Bureau Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 


(Reward offer of Service Bureau is 
$25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 
marked poultry is stolen) 


























WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 











Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | 


of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 








Week before 
Month ago 








Retail Prices Paid by Farmers ... 
Fisher’s Index Number 
CATTLE—At Chicago— 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100 pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutte 

Feeders a 
HOGS—At Chicago— 

WO TUDILTS - acienctupeccuccqnitssesn dadby pio sugenenns 

Light hogs 

Pigs 


~~! Last week 


ae 


ze| Year ago 





oor 
a tt 
bono te 
cbo bore 


a 


we 
a] 





= 


SUI ci inelin seep acap tebe vase deeshenuavenatonne 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 

Corn, No, 2 mixed. .......... 

Oats, No. 2 white .............. 

Wheat, No. 2 red ............ oa 

Wheat, No. 2 northern .... 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 





heat, No. 2 hard ................. 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
Quarter-blood wool at Boston...... . 
Light cow hides, at Chicago... 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City ............... 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY— 
Jo. 1 timothy, at Chicago .... 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago ... 
Red clover seed, at 
Timothy seed, at Chicago . 
Cotton, at New York ........ 
Eggs, at Chicago 
Fat hens, at Chicago . 
PROVISIONS—At Chicag 
Lard * 
Ham ... 
Bacon ... Wi senaaved pencettes 
FUTURES—At Chicago— 
Corn— 
May 
July 











Wheat— 
May 
July 

Lard— 


DUCTS— 

Coke, at ConneJsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at 
Lum ber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. .b. Wash.)....| 

Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 

No, 2 common boards 

1x6 


Ne w Y ork 


Yellow pine (southern) 
and 2 B (finish) .......... 
CPO PUDBER ...cccccsececscs cece 
eae 
FINANCIAL— 
Interest, 30 to 90 d 
New: York ............. 
Industrial stocks ........ 
Railroad stocks .... 


Public utility stocks ........se-.| 1591 173] 








LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past five weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets, Cattle prices are for fat beef 
steers. Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


HOGS 





| 





Receipts at 

ther mkts. 
Chicago 
price 


Receipts at 
Chicago 


lo 


| 





es 


February 22 to 28 ............. 
gD GaN RE , 
II ED FET snd a ncenncnasnhncnncnas unbaaina’ 
March 15 to 21 .... 

March 22 to 28 ..... 


1-10 
wm 


re 


23 St to 03| 
A-I1-IRMMH 


1 oS te em CO 





CATTLE 


TI Ts a sscconpnbaaeaniin noe 
March 

March 

March 

March 22 











February 22 to 28 
March lto 7. 
March 8 to 14... 
March 15 to 21 
March 22 to 28 .... 


LAMBS 





February 22 to 28 
March lto 7 

March 8 to 14 

BORD BS CO BL ..rccacercres 
March 22 to 28 ............. 








RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
March 14, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 83 per cent, 
grain 89 per cent, livestock 72 per cent, lumber 48 per 
cent, ore 54 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 81 
per cent. 








Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 


FEEDS 











l chicago 


| 





Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
BANS SHIGE .ccinveskccndsosacbnttbne conics testssus coun tedenctnstiy 
Week before ... 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last wee 
Week before . 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 lbs.)— 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Smooth and rough heavy 

(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
Week before 


tome 


I 
or 


-~I-) 
aoe 
Gobo 


“100 





sce 








CATTLE 
beef steers 





Medium and heavy weight 
100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week ; 8.75| 9.6% 
IU -IUMIICID sn 2iccncubiancosatecnortossecectnces scsccctbetss] SONEOL Cau 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common 
Last week .... 
Week before ....... 
Light weight beef st 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 38 
Week before 9,.88|10,E 
Medium and good— ' 
Last week | 8.00] 8.75 
Week before sunsectesknesunsidcehapsetsgtaalasees it Maem: aT 
Common— | 
RURUEE WVOG a eviisetediswentenece ; 6.25 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last 
Week 
Bulls 
It: WPM: wccckchccecsecns 
Week before .. 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .......... wn 
Week before bee anaes 
Stockers and feeders— 
RAMBO WOGR: ciscentcssicccnis 
Week before . 
Cows and heifers- 
Last week ....... 
Week before 


| 
9.75|10.6 
9.88/10.38 
| 


week 
before 














Lambs (90 Ibs. down) med. to prime— | 
Last week wen 
Week before .. 

Lambs, culls and common-— 

Last week er 
Week before aS ER SS, os 

Yearling wethers, medium to prime— 
Last week . . 

Week before  .............0. 

Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Wf 8 SES See 

Feeder lambs, medium to choice— 

Last week Fad vacances iusesieeniesesweniien 
Teek before ........ 
Hogs quoted gc 
stated, at an average 


6.00 
6.12 
6.90 
6.38 
4.00 
4.00 





| 


| Bran— 














Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 








Last week ........... 

Week before 
Shorts— 

Last week 

Week before ...... 
Hominy feed— 

Last week 

Week before ...... 
Linseed oil meal (o. p.)— 

Last week ....... 

Week before ... 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 

Last week 

Week before 
Tankage— | | 

Last week 145.00].........{50.00/45.00 

bog ig ee ae ; 45.00}........./50.00 45.00 
Gluten— | | 

| Ean Re ee Ke, Re hee SEES, SN a 

ERE ea) | RS I | | 
‘Soybean oil meal— ! | 

Last week 36.30 

Week before ..|36.30) 


_ *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 
points, car lots. 
tCar lots, f. o. 


tote 
mts 
nwo 


ov 











b. Centerville, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


| 











[ast week 
| Week before 





Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras . 
Cheddar cheese ‘ 
Eggs, fresh firsts 
Ducks 
Fat hens 
Broilers .. 


Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston. 
Light cow hides, at Chicago . 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York .... 
Lard, at Chicago 
Foreign Markets— | 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires ............ 32% 
Lard, at Liverpool .................. 110.44 








MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the sever 
corn belt states. 
Months of January and February 








fissouri 





Illinois 








1929 36,713} 
1930 ... 66,168) 24,712 66,250) 266,08 
Ts 54,427] 22,9711 25,862) 61,299} 220,3 

Four Weeks, Ending March 20, 1931; March 21, 1930; 

March 22, 1929. 

~~ 10,899), 
17,485 
7,986 


20,881) 45,940) 








5) 81,098 
27,092) 132,597 


20,114] — 83,837 


9,706 
12,996) 
6,901 


18,570] 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five-year 
average for the corresponding weeks for the visible sup- 
plies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and CRS. 








Mixed clover, No. 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
I I ae st annnnaaionaaie 100] 19.50 
Week Before  ......00....000 ..119.50 

Alfalfa, standard } 
SS 2) aa 116.75 
Week before Senvecsss be 40 

Alfalfa, No. 2 } 

Last week sdtibiiiia 

Week before 

straw— 

Last week adonssettaess Soocenes puniie 

Week before 


122.50 
122.50 


115.00 
Oat j 
5.00 





Iowa Farms | 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


Omaha 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


week .. 
< before . 
sy... 
week .... 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y 
Last week ........ 
y before ... 


week 
before 
Barley— 
Last 
Week before 
Rye— 
Last week 








Week ending 





February 7 
February 
February 
February 28 
March 7 
March 14 
March 21 .... 
March 28 


It will be noted tha 
more than twice the 


$32] Oats 





5} 150) 185 





at wheat is burdened with st: 
five-year average 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES 

New York factory wages are 216 per cent and rail- 
road wages on the hour basis are 244 per cent of pre- 
war normal, 

RAILROAD RATES 

Freight rates on corn and oats from Iowa to Chicagé 

are 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on cattle a 


hogs 153 per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank 414 per cent bonds, due ir 


| but callable in 1938, were quoted last week a 21. | 
} per cent bonds are 


quotable at 9144 





INCREASE IN CORN ACREAGE EXPECTED 


March 1 intentions to plant, as summarized by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, show 
an increase in corn and other feed grains with sub- 
stantial reductions in spring wheat. These inten- 
tions may or may not be carried out, and indicate 
only the present trend. The expected acreage for 
the United States, in terms of percentage of the 
1830 acreage, are: Corn, 104.9; durum wheat, 76.1; 
other spring wheat, 88; oats, 106.5; barley, 112; soy- 
beans, 125. If these intentions are carried out, they 
will give an acreage of 105,813,000 acres of corn, the 
largest since 1918, the greatest increase over last 





year being in the southern states and the far west. 
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SLEEPY- TIME 
| STORIES 


| From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by ornton W. Burg 
Copyright isis by Little, brown & Co. 

















The Wilful Little Breeze 
Old Mother West Wind was tired— 
tired and just a wee bit cross—cross be- 
cause she was tired. She had had a very 
pusy day. Ever since early morning 
she had been puffing out the great 
white sails of the ships on the big 
ocean, that they might be able to go 
faster; She had kept all the big and 
little windmills whirling and whirling 
to pump water for thirsty folks and 
grind corn for hungry folks; she had 
plown away all the smoke from tall 
chimneys and engines and steamboats. 
Yes, indeed, Old Mother West Wind had 
been very, very busy. 

Now she was coming across the Green 
Meadows on her way to her home be- 
hind the Purple Hills, and as she came 
she opened the big bag she carried and 
called to her children, the Merry Little 
Breezes, who had been playing hard 
on the Green Meadows all the long day. 
One by one they crept into the big bag, 
for they were tired, too, and ready to 
go to their home behind the Purple 
Hills. 

Pretty soon all were in the bag but 
one, a wilful Little Breeze, who was not 
quite ready to go home; he wanted to 
play just a little while longer. He 
danced ahead of Old Mother West Wind. 
He kissed the sleepy daisies. He shook 
the nodding buttercups. He set all of 
the little poplar leaves a-dancing, too, 
and he wouldn’t come into the big bag. 

So Old Mother West Wind closed the 
big bag and slung it over her shoulder. 
Then she started on toward her home 
behind the Purple Hills. 

When she had gone, the wilful Little 
Breeze left behind suddenly felt very 
lonely—very lonely, indeed! The sleepy 
daisies didn't want to play. The nod- 
ding buttercups were cross, Great, 
round, bright Mr. Sun, who had been 
shining and shining all day long, went 
to bed and put on his night-cap of gold- 
en clouds. Black shadows came creep- 
ing, creeping, out into the Green Mea- 
dows. 

The wilful Little Breeze began to wish 
that he was safe in Old Mother West 
Wind's big bag with all the other Merry 
Little Breezes. ’ 

So he started across the Green Mea- 
dows to find the Purple Hills. But all 
the hills were black now, and he could 
not tell which he should look behind to 
find his home with Old Mother West 
Wind and the other Merry Little 
Breezes. How he did wish that he had 
minded Old Mother West Wind! 

By and by he curled up under a bay- 
berry bush and tried to go to sleep, but 
he was lonely, oh, so lonely, and he just 
couldn't go to sleep. Old Mother Moon 
came up and flooded all the Green Mea- 
dows with light, but it wasn’t like the 
bright light of jolly, round Mr. Sun, for 
itwas cold and white, and it made many 
black shadows. 

Pretty soon, the wilful Little Breeze 
heard Hooty the Owl out hunting for a 
Meadow Mouse for his dinner. Then 
down the Lone Little Path which ran 
close to the bayberry bush trotted Red- 
dy Fox. He was trotting very softly, 
and every minute or so he turned his 
head and looked behind him to see if 
he was followed. It was plain to see that 
Reddy Fox was bent on mischief. 


(Concluded next week) 





SPRAY EVERGREENS FOR SCALE 
Conifer trees that are infected with 
Pine leaf scale (chionaspis pinifoliae) 
should be sprayed before growth of the 
trees starts in the spring, advises Dr. 
C. J. Drake, state entomologist at Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

Pine leaf scale is very abundant and 
is the most serious pest on conifers in 
lowa, Drake Says. Pine and spruce 
trees are especially damaged by it. It 
IS quite conspicuous on leaves and may 
be seen as small, white scales on the 
needles of trees. 

The best control consists of spraying 

vith lime-sulphur, one part of the spray 
t seven or eight parts of water. Spray- 
ig may be done any time now, provid- 
Ing the weather is warm enough to op- 
erate sprayer. Drake recommends 

‘pplying the solution as a dormant or 
delay dormant spray. 


PLOWING FOR OATS 
Plowing as a step in preparation of a 
*ed-bed for oats is not a common prac- 

€ in st of Iowa. There would ap- 
Dear to be little justification for this 
ractice if Iowa soils compare with Ohio 
Soll, At the Wooster, Ohio, experiment 
oe plowing and disking as seed- 
ed preparation has been carried on for 

heteen years on well drained silt loam 
Soil The average oats yield on disked 
- und Was 52.9 bushels, on plowed 
yield of * 54 bushels. This difference in 
th of one bushel is not enough to pay 
pa extra cost of plowing and working 
wn the seed-bed 
ee ting has the advantage over plow- 
ed Most seasons, in that oats can be 

 earlier—an extremely desirable 
c€ most years in Iowa. 
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Corn PLANTER 


PLANTED THE 
WORLD'S RECORD CORN CROP 
GET THE BEST 


out the 
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2-3-FURROWS 
PLOWING 


The Master of All-Purpose Tractors 
The Master of All Farm Jobs 


You are master of the weather with a __ the fleet and powerful K. T. does every job better, 
Twin City K. T. You can cultivate 2} quicker, and more economically. 

or 3 rows, 15 to 45 acres a day. When 
tall corn must be laid by “now or never” the 
K. T., with its high clearance, lays it by “now.” 

The K. T. pulls two or three plows—without 
side draft, because it is standard tread. With front 
wheel in furrow it practically steers itself. 

You can “make hay while the sun shines” with 
the Twin City K. T. Its 7-foot mower cuts the 
swath without trouble or delay. 

At harvest time you’ll find the standard tread 
K. T. better to pull the binder or picker. Its 
steady surplus power enables you to crowd the 
thresher or silo fill- 
er and finish up on 


And so through- 
full sea- Investigate the Twin City. See the K. T. today 
son’s work, and for at your Minneapolis-Moline dealer’s store—or— 
many extra years, write for new literature, sent free. 


MINNEAPOLIS - 


GNNNEAPOLIO-MOLING. ones. IMPLEMENT company, _ NMREAP OES, MIN 


2-3-ROWS 
_ CULTIVATING 




































































“3 Extra Years of Traetor Use” 

“3 extra years of use” is the reputation for 
long life Twin City has established—a reputation 
backed by records of Twin City Tractors in all 
parts of the world. Looking at a Twin City Trac- 
tor you can see what’s back of these long life and 
low power cost records. 

With surplus powered slow speed motors — 
four cylinders — pressure lubrication — heavier 
crankshafts with three bearings — double air 
cleaners—filters—simple stronger transmissions 
—three-fuel carburetion—and many other out- 
standing features—Twin City Tractors work for 
many extra years at less cost. 


New Catalog— Write Us Now 
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OF AMERICA 
Head Offices: Rock Island, ill. 





On equal terms, at lowest cost consis- 
tent with safety, Modern Woodmen of 
America provides life insurance protec- 
tion for men and women, from sixteen to 
sixty, in amounts ranging from $500 to $10,000 each. 
There is a Junior department for children under six- WH O | F F A M | | ES 
teen. « « Established in 1883—nearly half a century 

ago— Modem Woodmen of America is the world’s 

largest fraternal beneficiary society, with more than a 2 
billion dollars life insurance protection in force. There 

are forms of insurance to meet practically every need: Ordinary Whole Life; Special Whole Life; 30 Year 
Pay Life; 20 Year Pay Life; Double Indemnity and Limited Accident Benefits optional. Certificates provide 
for automatic assessment loans, paid-up or extended insurance values after three years. Liberal cash with- 












INSURES 











drawal options at age 70 or over. Term certificates are 
written also to ages 50,55, 60, and 65. «« For the benefit 
of members who become afflicted with tuberculosis a free 
sanatorium is maintained in Colorado—the land of sunshine. 
« « Modern Woodmen of America is 100% actuarially 
solvent. Adequate reserves are maintained. Alll claims are 
paid promptly and in full. Safety is sure and along with 
safety are the unusual social and fraternal advantages that 
only such a large society can offer. For more information 
see the clerk or deputy of one of the 13,000 Modern 
Woodmen Camps or write today to the Head Offices. 









The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


The cleasitie), advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 

ires’”’ is counted as three words. “‘226 
Ww. 2ist St.” is as four words and 
‘Des Moines i, as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both coun as one wo! Cc. 0. D. 
counts at three x—* R. F. D. 4 4 es 
four words and R. 4 as two, Ads must rea 
ay noon, ten days ahead of the a 
Send full remittance with order. 
If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
One should be your ban - ond 
me responsible business ma 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Number Insertions 





We, 
W'rds' 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





SALESMEN 


BEEF CATTLE 





STILL HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY A nad 

man with car who is willing to work. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines. 
Towa, Dept 


YEARLING SHORTHORN BULLS, REDS AND 

roans, grandsons of the International grand eham- 
pion, Masterstroke. Priced reasonable. J. M. Stev- 
enson, Route 5, Mason City, Towa. 





SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—A JOB ON FARM. BOX 42, WAL 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA—FOR SALE BY toga 80 ACRE 

farm in Cerro Gordo county, 1% miles from 
corporate limits of Mason City on Jefferson High- 
way, paved. Modern improvements. Taylor, 
Mason City, Iowa. 
IOWA—191 ACRE 

farm; good improved land, 
from school, five miles east and five north of 
Fonda. Bert E. Rude, Adm., Fonda, Iowa. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost Xe sale 
by bank. Write John 8. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street. Chicago, Ill. 














POCAHONTAS COUNTY 


gravel road, one mile 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 


GbT EVERY PROFIT PENNY. . SHIP POUL- 
try, eggs and veal to the house with thousands 
of satisfied farmer customers. Premium prices for 
your broilers. Check by return mail. Write for free 
k. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, 
Chicago. 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St, Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—-LIVE AND DRESSED 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 
ton St., Chicrzo 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
fryers. —— all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us Cue pe Wholesale Buyers. D 
L. Hemman Co. 19 South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 
COUGLE 
dolph St., Chicago. 
1 veal, eggs. 
al. 








POULTRY 
Write for 
940 Ful- 








COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W., RAN- 
Established 1873. Ship us 
Top prices. Remittance 





ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on_ request. 

ra es Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 

BI . 





WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 

vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead——‘‘The Reader’s 
Market."” 





HAY WANTED 
WANTED—CLOVER; TIMOTHY AND CLOVER 
mixed; timothy; alfalfa. Needed for local trade 
and drouth districts. Write for prices and_ full 
rticulars. John Devlin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark 
t.. Chicago, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—10 FRESH OR NEAR 
springers, Guernsey cows. we. all in first let- 

ter. Fred Thompson, Route 1, Cushing, Towa. 

WANTED—LOW_ PRICED SECOND HAND 
sawmill. Bob W. Grubb, Anderson, Towa. 

WANTED—40 STANDS OF BEES AND EQUIP- 
ment. W. F. Graper, Plymouth, Iowa. 

WANTED—OLD LIVE COMMON BARN PIG- 
eons. E. R. Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
poas 
COLTIES— WHITE AND | COLORS. PEDI- 
workers, loyal companions, re- 


bie intelligent 
liable Sagnis, Prices_ reasonable and satisfaction 
Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 





























a 
IF YOU. HAVE A GOOD FARM 
sale, place an ad in this column. Farmers are 
watching it closely. Frank Bentley, Route 3, Ames, 
Towa, will receive a®* pocket knife if he will mark 
this ad and mail this page to us before April 18. 
COLLIE PUPPIES, EXCELLENT BREEDING 
studs at service. John Wilkins, Correctionville, 
lowa. 
PUREBRED GERMAN 
Males, $3. Everett Drewelow, 
PED. COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. 
crest Kennels, Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 
COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS, COLORS; MALES, 
$3. Ross Baumann, Cushing, Iowa. 
RAT TERRIER PUPS, 83. WELL 
Walter Ahrens, Alexander, lewa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS 
as pilots, airplane mechanics, auto mechanics, 
electrical mechanics, radio mechanics, welders after 
necessary training in this school. Learn 
ndbergh learned. We qualify you for good 
positions _— $150 to $500 a month. For cat- 
alog and complete information, write now to Lin- 
coln Auto and Airplane School, 2646 Automotive 
Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send _for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
School. Fox 32. Decatur. Ind 
LEARN PIPELINE WELDING, 
electricity. Low __ tuition. 
Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING FOOD PROD 
ucts, prize motor and tractor oils-paints. Sure 
repeat orders. Write for free sample case. Loverin 
& Browne, 1619-L So. State, Chicago 
AGENTS—HERE'S A CHANCE TO GET YOUR 
auto and tractor oils at wholesale. Write for our 
money-making opportunity. Interstate Oil Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SALESMEN b a 
WE CAN USh, THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE 
west, men who know feeds and feeding and who 
will work and are capable of selling Vita-Gland 
Pig Feed. A yeast, vitamin, gland extract supple- 
ment that gives a new efficiency never before 
recorded with home grown grains. Vita-Gland will 
revolutionize swine growing. Write. Scholes Flour 
and Feed Co., 716 Park Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





DOG FOR 








POLICE PUPPIES. 
New Hampton, Ia. 
HILL- 











BRED. 














AUTOMOBILES, 
Stevinson’s, 2008F 




















MISSOURI—SUNNY SOUTH MISSOURI $5 
gives you a home 40 acres or more. Good land. 
Many bargains. Write Box 507-0, Carthage, Mo. 
WISCONSIN—80 ACRE WISCONSIN DAIRY 
farms, near town, good roads, consolidated 
schools, hardwood soils, $850 to $2,800. As little at 
250 cash, balance 10 years 5 per cent interest. Ask 
for circulars and photos. Ojibwa Farms Co., Ojibwa, 

Wisconsin. 
WYOMING—IRRIGATED LANDS IN NORTH- 
west Wyoming—(or Big Horn Basin) now open 
to public under established homestead laws, set- 
tlers paying only actual cost of delivering irrigation 
water to land. Charges for water are very reason- 
able with approximately 40 years to pay and no 
interest charged. These farm units are part of the 
high!y developed irrigated Shoshone project within a 
few miles of Powell, Wyo., near the Cody entrance 
to Yellowstone Park. For further information ad- 
dress Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
Route, Room 817, Omaha, Neb 
FREE BOOKS ON OPPORTUNITIES IN MIN- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon. C omplete information on climate, 
crops, location for farm or suburban tract for grain, 
livestock, dairyirg, fruit, poultry—a home, inde- 
pendence, plenty of food, clothing, continuous em- 
ployment. No occupation offers more to industrious, 
eapable men. Write E. C. Leedy, Dept. 207, Great 
Northern Railway, St Paul, Minn. 
246 ACRES, $3,600; 40 CATTLE, HORSE, 2 
mares, 2 mules, auto truck, machinery, vehicles 
included; on improved hyighway in southern village; 
pasturage for 100 cattle, stream, wood and 170 
acres tillage; good 9%-room house, tenant houses, 
outbuildings. $3,600 complete, part cash; pg. 106 
free catalog 1,000 bargains. Strout Agency, 7-ET 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, M1. 














CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN 
ready for heavy service. Roans and reds. 

Grau, Newell, Iowa. 

ANGUS HEIFERS, 
bulls ready for 

Lacey, Iowa. 

ANGUS BULLS. 
Farmer prices. H. 

Iowa 

ANGUS BULLS AND FEMALES. 
reasonable. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa. 

POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND 
heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 

DAIRY CATTLE 
a ee SWISS BULLS, T. B. TESTED, 
to 13 mos., $65 to $100. J. Earl Davison, 

Route 3, Corydon, Iowa. 

REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 
calves. Farmers’ prices. Paul McFarland, Water- 

town, Wis. 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN 
bull. Luther Collier, Atlantic, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—JERSEY BULLS, ONE YEAR OLD. 

Thee. Matt, McGregor, Iowa. 
HORSES AND MULES 
REGISTERED DARK GRAY PERCHERON 
stallion. Sound. Certificate. Coming five. Big, 
good individual, Will trade. Walter Dutton, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH JACKS FOR 
six years old. Good colors, 
trade for horses, mules. J. W. Brewer, 
SWINE 
POLAND CHINAS—LARGE, 
bred gilts to farrow in April. 
Valley, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION 
LEARN TO FLY WHERE  LINDBERGH 
learned at this flying school with highest gov- 
ernment approval. Airplane mechanics school con- 
nected with aircraft factory. Big opportunity—write 
today for complete information. Lincoln Flying 
School, 509 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. add 
FIELD GLASSES _ 
FINEST MAKES, GOOD SERVICE; GLASSES 
exchanged. Write for special club prices. Ww. E 
Rickel, McGregor, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
GOPHER TRAPS. RENKEN’S SURE CATCH, 
60c each; six for $3.25. Postpaid. Circular free. 
A. F. Renken Trap Co., Crete, Neb. 
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12 TO 20 MONTHS. ALSO 
service. Hanna and Eveland, 





SERVICE. 


READY FOR 
a Mitchellville, 


Wilkinson, 





PRICED 
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SALE. THREE TO 
good breeders. Will 
Mexico, Mo. 








HEAVY 
Oscar Miller, 


BONED, 
Rock 


























ATTENTION, REN TERS: WE OWN AND HAVE 

or sale at very attractive prices, free of encum- 
brance, over one hundred highly improved fore- 
closed farms in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota. Small cash payment. Balance on such terms 
that you can own your farm_from proceeds of 
crop. Why pay rent? John E. Burchard, Com- 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

NO PAYMENTS, NO INTEREST FOR 5 YEARS. 
20,000 acres of fertile cut soil, dairyi 
fruit, diversified farming, ample rainfall, mild eli- 
mate, markets, four railroads, near Spokane, 
wood, water plentiful, low prices. i5 years. Hum- 

bird Lumber Co., Box G, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
DO YOU WANT TO TRADE YOUR FARM FOR 
a larger place? We control several hundred large 
farms in the northwest and every one of them_is a 
bargain. Write Ernest Buhler, Merchants Bank 
Building Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
THIS COLUMN OFFERS YOU_ YOUR_ BEST 
chance to sell your farm. If George Bauman, 
Route 2, Waseca, Minn., will mark this ad and 
mail this page to us before April 18, he will receive 
a pocket knife. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST 
way map. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, Minn. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—-IMPROVED BLACK 
soil corn land. Garvey, Graceville, Minn. 

















AND HIGH- 





INCUBATOR 

QUEEN MAMMOTH INCUBATOR, 16,800 CA- 

pacity. Cost about $3,000. Will take good car, 
truck, property or livestock. Terms for cash. lo 
Wilson, Gravity, Towa. 

KODAK FINISHING 

DEVELOPED, SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
25¢c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 











FILMS 
largement, 
Crosse, Wis. 
MILKING MACHINE PARTS 
MILKING MACHINE RUBBER PARTS FOR 
any make of machine at low prices. Write for 
prices and samples today. State make of machine 
you use and number of units. Milking Machine Ex- 
change, Box 2453, San Francisco, Calif. 
WOOL 














Results! 


Through 
Our Readers’ 
Market 


Mrs. I. D. Pfander, of Sharpsburg, 
writes us on January 26th to say: ‘I 
cancel my advertisement as I am 
tirely sold. out and will be by the time your 
next week’s issue is out. I neyer have seen 
anything like it before. Your paper surely gets 
results.’ ing from the number of letters 
of this type that we receive, a great many 
of our readers must be having results like 
this lady’s. We wish to thank Mrs, Pfander for 
writing ah and letting us know how well her 
ad p 





Remember, OUR READERS’ MAR- 
KET is a good place for YOU to sell 
things, too, 











FARM MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE-—15-30 McCORMICK-DEERING 
tractor in Al condition. Used two seasons and 

recently overhauled by a real tractor man. Also 

10 ft. tandem disk. Hilbert F. Johnson, 443 §, 

Governor St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, = $6.50. 
Fordsors, $8.50, prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Wm. ‘Alber, Beatrice, Neb 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instruct 

write for free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent 

“Record of Invention” form. No charge for 

mation on how to proceed. Clarence A. » 
tegistered Patent Attornéy, 149-J Security Savings 

& Commercial Bank Building We ered oppos ite U. 

S. Patent Office), Washington, D. 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, cin NT AT: 
torneys; patents .- trade-marks, 802 Equi itable 

Bldg.. Des Moines, To 

TALBERT DICK. PE REONAT, SERVIC NO 
consultation charges. 216 So. ray “Blige 

Des Moines, Iowa 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS —SIRED BY PEDIGREED 
males, record to 336 eggs. New low prices. 
Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay other chicks 
or part of your money refunded. Big type White 
Lachenss that lay big white eggs. atching eggs, 
8 week old alleta. Hens and males half price. 
C. ». on _ approval. Write for Free 
log. and Special Price builetin. George B. 
Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
































WOOL—VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS, ROBES, 

batts, yarns, shirts, pants, sport coats, sweaters, 
underwear, etc. Direct from manufacturer. We do 
custom work. If you have wool, write for our cus- 
tom work prices; if not, write for our selling price 
list. Merrill Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 705, Merrill, 
Wis. 


FARM MACHINERY 


DO YOU HAVE ANY FARM MACHINERY 

that you no longer need? You can convert it into 
eash through this column. L. H. Phillips, Route 1, 
Rembrandt, Iowa, is on the list to receive a knife, 
if he will mark this ad and mail this page to us 
before April 











Use This Order Blank Now! 


STRONG HEALTHY, PUREBRED CHICKS. 
Prepaid 100 per cent live arrival guarante * 
White. Brown Leghorns, $6.95 per 100; &: 
per 500; S. C. Reds, Barred, White, Buif Rocks, 
White, S. L. Wyandottes, White, Buff Orpingtons, 
R. Reds, Buff qyeshorns, Anconas, $7.95 per 
Poo: “$39. 75 per 500. Order from this ad or write 
for literature. Hawkeye Chickeries, Box 557, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 
HERE IS _A_ REAL SARGSIN 
chicks. White or Brown $7.95, 100; 
$38.50, 500. Barred Rocks, White. "Rocks, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8.95, 100; 
3.50, 500. Star matings White Leghorns (ac 
knowledged America’s wonder layers), $12. 
$63.50, 500. ag nok free. D. T. 
Chickeries, Peori 


Ramseyer — ‘Master Mated” Chix 


New low prices and early order discounts. Chicks 
from blood-tested stock. ree literature fully ex- 
s our livability guarantee. Special grades 
from trapnested stock as high as 325 eggs. Write 
ior me. Ramseyer Hatcheries, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





‘MW FARROW 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 


Prrrerirrirrer ttt itr eeeceecccevesees 


Address 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


eeeeee eerrrerrrrrrert Tr rrrrrrrererrrerrrrrrertrrrrrrrrrrrrererrrrr titi iit titties 


(Count : as part of ad) 


FARMER AND 


times in your 


is enclosed. 


500,000 BABY CHICKS, WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Our large capacity arrangement for the next 

month makes it possible to offer chicks for imme- 

diate shipment, every Monday and Thursday. All 

leading breeds. As low as 5c. Book orders today. 

Midwest Hatchery, Dept. D, Clinton, Mo. 

GOOD CHICKS CAN NOT BE PURCHASED D BY 
buying the cheapest. Our chicks cost little more 

and prove their worth. Chicago Hatchery cham- 

pionship winners. Catalog free. Atkins Hats -hery, 

Sherijan Street, Davenport, Iowa. 

CHICKS GUARANTEED TO LIVE OR WE 7 RE- 
Place loss first week rice, second week % 

price. Big boned, husky stock. Bred from our Na- 

Sonat testes Contest winners, 250-342 gg_pedi- 

varieties. 6c up. Booth 

A Box 636, Clinton, Mo. 

DAY OLD COCKERELS—100 PER CENT 8E SEX 
guarantee. Make excellent broilers or 

Easy to raise. Great vigor and vitality. Prom apt 

delivery. Write for ‘catalog. Wisconsin Hatchery, 

Box D, Madison, 








Free catalog. 








Aeeeeeeeeeeceeseceeeeereeses 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS. GUARANTEED 
live. Catalog fully explains. Only 
Shipped C. O. Low prices. Superior _ cert ified. 
State accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write fot 
free catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-42. W ind- 
sor. Mo a: 
BUY YOUR CHICKS FROM ONE OF THE RE- 
sponsible hatcheries listed here. You'll find them 
a good investment. W. D. Hart, Route 3, }’«rnell, 
Mo., wili receive a knife if he will mark this ad and 
mail this page to us before April 18 


























(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 








SUCCEED WITH CHICKS FROM MILLE Rs 
blood-tested flocks. Bred for eggs and guaranteed 
to live, fully explained by catalog. Write us before 
you order. iller Poultry Yards, Box 750, Hamp 
ton, Towa. 
CHICKS—WHITH, BROWN, BUFF LEGHORNS, 
7; White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, , 
light mixed, $6; Spring Dale 
Poultry Farm, Guthrie © enter, Lowa. 
~~ R.." D PULLETS—100 PER CENT y SEX 
ntee. Write for illustrate! catalog 
fully “explains this martelous guarantee. Wiscons!2 
Hatchery, Box D, Madison, Wis. 
FARROW CHIX KNOWN FOR 16 YEARS wr) 
the standard of chicks. Request our catalog be 
fore ordering and save money. D, T. Farrow Chick 
eries, Peoria, Il. oth 
WORM 
by 





heavy mixed, $7. 











CHICKS, 4¢c UP. STATE ACCREDITED. 
treated. 16 leading breeds, every bird O. K. 
state inspector. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, I. 
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Use Classified Display Type for Increased Returns! Write Us for Rates and Details 


BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


All leading breeds. Proven 200-300 egg Prof. 
fase strain. Flocks bred and mated 11 years to 
produce rapid growth, early maturity, big year round 
egg-production, size and health, and to 
your profits. . P. A. Certified. Tested 
ability. Our Tancred White pteherte. Buff Leg- 
horns, White and Barred Rocks, Wyandettes, Or- 
pingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas and are real 
m oney makers. Started chicks for those who want 
to eliminate absolutely all risk. Sensational low 
early order prices. Beautiful new free catalog. 
Write today and save! Towa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 
2, Iowa City, Iowa. 
i REAL OPPORTUNITY AWAITS YOU’ IN 

buying Farrow chicks at lowest prices in history. 
Make money next fall when eggs are higher, from 
pullets rais from Farrow chicks. Only pullets 
will lay in fall and early winter. Broilers pay at 
our prices. White or Brown Leghorns, $7.95, 100; 
$38.50. 500. Barred Rocks, White Rock s 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8.95, 100; 
$43.50, 500. Special matings, 3c a chick higher. 
Star matings White ares (acknowledged Amer- 
iea’s wonder layers), $12.9: 100; $63.50, 500. 
Postpaid, 100 per cent alive p TR Order direct 
from this ad now. Address D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il. 


KING'S STARTED CHICKS 


We can furnish you chicks of leading strains, two 
to three weeks of age. ship in special xes. 
Stop early chick los: at money saving prices. 
These chicks are trou our finest flocks, specially 
raised in mammoth battery brooders. Properly fed 
and cared for under continuous personal supervision. 
They are canstally checked, all birds not living up 
to high standard are culled. Write today for cata 

og and complete price list. Professor King, Iowa 
Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Towa. 
5,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, IMMEDIATE SHIP- 

ments, prepaid, guaranteed; big price reduction 
for immediate delivery; 5c each up, includes Leg- 
horns and 13 other bi is; special offer on large or- 
ders; catalog free. Mother Bush’s chicks live and 
pay. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Dept. A, Clinton, Mo. 


TSE ROYAL PEET LITTER IN_ THE BROOD- 
er house. Standard 21 bushel bales, $3. Sco- 
field’s, Council mite Iowa. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and seller 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers and 
buyers to comply with the following agreement. 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre- 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon re- 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory. the bayer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fe? and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the payer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chave price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern a! ‘eals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers tf them before filling orders 





























WHITE MINORCAS SPECKLED SUSSEX 





LARGE SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCAS, SPECKLED SUSSEX HATCHING EGGS, $6 
Towa accredited. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100, r 109, prepaid. Sturdy, meaty, egg producers. 
$15 per case. Louise Mathias, Clarion, Iowa. Calvin Winey, DPeloit, Iowa. 














ee eee a R.. HITE MINORCA BUFF WYANDOTTES 

chicks, Oc each atching eggs. Personius Parl TAN ‘. Bane = TT 
Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Minn. _ A an Wh — $5, 100. MRS. 
“NOTICE”—IOWA’S BEST WHITE MINOR- - ; ; 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 





cas. Extra special cut in egg and chick prices. 








Fred _C. Hacke, Indianola. Iowa. Qu Age | SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
ROSE COMB WHITE MINORCAS, EGGS, $5, ygrm"Jond Picken Cameo Camm Tange flock. 





100, prepaid. Mantie Moore, Kahoka, Mo. PUREBRED & 
~ ~ _BUFF ORPINGTONS 100. Closely culled range flock. 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $5, 100, Route 1, Batavia Iowa. 

postpaid. Mrs. Lynn Moffatt, Neola, Iowa. SILVER 1. ACED WYANDOTTE EGGS. 45 FOR 

WHITE ORPINGTONS $2.; 100, $4. Breeder 44 years. O. M. Healy, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS. GOOD LAYERS. EGGS, Muscatine, Towa. 





WYANDOTTES. EGGS, $4, 


Pearl Krueger, 












































00. Mrs. Marion Fleming, Earlham. Iowa. SILVER WYANDOTTE EGGS, $3.50, 100. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Mrs. Chas. Whitham, F: ‘airfield,’ Iowa. 

100 PER CENT TOMPKINS REDS, BOTH WHIT | WYANDOTTES 
“. comme, winners. Pedigreed males to 300 eggs. PUREBRED ROSE COMB WHITE WY AN- 
Segs, $5.50, 110, including 15 pen. Postpaid. dotte eggs, $3.50, 100, postpaid. Chas. Cain, 
Ralph Van Duzer, Menlo, Iowa. Spencer, Iowa. 
— wo —. TOMPKINS STRAIN. DUCKS 

None better. Eggs, $5.50 100; chicks, 15¢c; DUCK EGGS—-BEFORE YOU BUY THIS SEA. 
postpaid. _Mrs. Arthur Hutchinson, Chariton, Ia. son, write for full data about Miller’s Quality 
IOWA I. RED HATCH- Setting, 


ACCREDITED S. C. R. 
ing eggs, $4, 105, prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 1.25; 50 
teed. Mrs. Ed Kadera, Route 8, Iowa City, Iowa. 4 : 
ROSE COMB RED BABY CHICKS. FROM EX- Order, today. 
hibition quality, bred to lay stock. $12, 100, Hampton, Towa 
Carl Ruud, Hills, Minn. he yy MAMMOTH ROUEN DUCK EGGS. 
LC. S GGS. rice for entire season, 22, $2.25; 50, $4.50; 
I oa eee hn ge 100. 100, $8. Mrs. Henry Newcomer, Mt. Morris, I 


Runner, es or White Pekin duck eggs. 
x for $4; 100 for $6.50. 
key —_ goose eggs also furnished. 

Miller Poultry Yards, Box 


Prices of tur 
Send us a sea 











IOWA ACCRED- 
Eck Holmes, 


















































Storm ‘Lake, Towa. PUREBRED LAKENVELDER; ALSO FAWN 
SINGLE COMB RED EGGS, $4.50 HUNDRED, ,, White Runner duck eggs, $4, 100. One ad. 
prepaid. Rucker strain. Mrs. John Lefebure, Fted_King. Arlington. Iowa. 
Fairfax, lowa. be Pa aa ie = $16 PER 100; 
LARGE, DARK. S. CG. REDS. ACCREDITED. ; or 50, and $4.50 for 25. Scheckel’s Hatch- 
Eggs, 105, —a.%, $4.50. Hazel Berry, Glen. ¢t¥: Springbrook, Towa. 
ood, Mo. MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS, $22, 100. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES Eggs, $8. Mrs. Wm Jakobs,, Rowan, Iowa. 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE EGGS DUCKS AND GEESE 
$4.50, 108, prepaid. Mrs. J Wassom, Early, TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, 25c. EMBDEN 
Iowa. “ eges, Lig a, $20, 100. Eggs, $7, 100. 
Stock, $12 trio. Effie Wilmarth. Corning, : 
BARRED ROCKS PURE ~¢ > aepEN "GOONE EGGS ats 
REAL BARRED ROCK EGGS, $3, HUNDRED. Pekin duck eggs, $5, 100. Laura Lewis, Thayer. 


Jark barring, twenty years a breeder. Send your Jowa 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE OPEN FIELD 
grown, well rooted, strong, each bunch 50, 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 


Early and Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300 


500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax and 


Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6. Tomato, large, well rooted, open field 
grown, mossed, labeled with variety name: Living- 


ston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, 
McGee, Earliana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit, 


postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1: 500, $1.50: 
1,000, $2.50. Pepper, mossed and labeled: Chinese 
Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, post 


paid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; 1,000, $3.50. Porto Rico 


and Nancy Hall potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75: 
1,000, $3; 5,000, $12.50. Full count, prompt ship 
ment, safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Union 
Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark 
TOMATO FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION 
and pepper plants. All open field grown, large, 
stalky, hand selected plants, labeled with variety 
name, moss to roots. Tomatoes Earliana, John 


Baer, Bonny Pest, 
sey Wakcficld, 


Marglobe, Stone 


Cabbage: Jer 
Charleston Wakefield, 


Dutch, Copen- 


hagen Market. Prices cabbage or tomato: 200, 7Zc; 
300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 5,000, $8.50. Onions: 
White or Yellow Bermudas, Prizetaker, Sweet 


Spanish: .500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; Ruby 
King pepper, 100, 40c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All 
plants postpaid. Prompt shipment, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Standard Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATO, ONION 

plants. Large, field grown, stalky, well rooted, 
hand selected, roots mossed, varieties labeled. Cab- 
bage: all varieties, 300, T5c; 500, $1: 1,000, 
1.75. Tomatoes: Earliana, John Baer, Marglobe, 
Livingston Globe, Bonny Best, Stone, Early Jewel, 
200, Tic; 300, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2: 
2,000, $3.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish, 
pencil-size, 500, 


6,000, $6. 








Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, 





65c; 1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $5.50. All postpaid. 
Prompt shipment. Ratisfaction guaranteed. Culver 
Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION 


plants. My hardy field grown plants will mature 
heads three weeks earler than home grown plants, 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Waketield Suc- 
cession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market. On- 
ions: Prizetaker and Bermuda. Postpaid. 200, 
70c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Ex collect 
1,060 to 4.000 $ 1,000; 5,00 5 to 9,000, 
90c per 1,000; 10,000 and over 75¢ per 1,000: 
Casetaaly packed varieties labeled, delivery guar- 
nteed. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








orders. Mrs. W. L. Willey, Menlo, Iowa. 
' GEESE 
SLTEAMAN a BAkEE <| ye ee a 
MClock  Vaes, 85, 100 Pens, $3 and'$10 12, MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSH HGGS, OLD 


stock, 25c. 


Mrs. Vern Vegors, 
Stratford, 


Wm. Sailer, Ackley, Towa. Insured, postpcid 


RING ~ BARRED ROCKS, DARK MATING 
Eggs, 100, $6.- Prepaid. Mrs. Wm. Stoll, Le 

Mars, Wn 

THOMPSON RINGLET DARK BARRED ROCK 

I eggs, $6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Lou Smith, Villisea, 
owa, 


Iowa. 








fac ____ TURKEYS 

BOURBON, RED TURKEY EGGS, 86 PER 12, 
postpaid. Number 1 exhibition stock. Minnie 

Brown, Vivo Visto Farm, _ Appleton ¢ City, _ Mo ee 

BRONZE POULTS, APTER MAY 15, $50 PER 

"BUFF ROCKS hundred; Juns, $40 per hundred. Dyrland Tur 


HATCHING EGGS FROM IOWA ae ate Route 1, Atkins, Towa. 
Prepaid. J. H. [AMMOTH 




















BUFF ROCK H — 
accredited flock, $5 per hundred. 

Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—BUFF_ ROCK 
closely culled. $3.50 per 100. Wm. 

Mitchellville, . Iowa. 

BUFF ROCK EGGS, 

m $5, 100, postpaid. 


BRONZE_ TURKEY EGGS, _35c 

each, $4 per dozen. Postpaid. Miss E. C. Pow- 

HATCHING FROGS, {Tt -0sage. lows. 

‘Vandehaar, BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 20c; POULTS, 50c; 
’ _Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. 


toms, $6. 
BRONZE EGGS. APRIL, 40c; MAY, 25c. 
Bowen, Fayette, Iowa. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 




















ILLINOIS ACCREDITED, MRS. 


Daniel Cousins, Bardolph, 














var rate > > PARTRIDGE ROCKS USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

IGGS, PEKIN TUCK, $6, 100. BARRED - a 
Ei oek (Ringlet) > White Leghorn (Tancred), $3, PUREBRED PARTRIDGE ROCK HATCHING ade Ay ne ME gy I = differess 
100. Mrs. Orrie Hervey, Webster, Iowa. eggs, $4. )._Mrs. @. A. Yenney, Fremont, Ia, pumber for each owner, List of marker owners is 
WHITE ROCKS filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 


™~ s, AUSTRALORPS 
AU | = ee EGGS, GODDARD STRAIN, $3 
: $8 per 50. A. C. Harre, Dumont, Iowa. 


CORNISH 

















DARK CORNISH EGGS, $5, 100. KIRK 
Beatty, Fairfax, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
BLAC“ GIANT TOS $12.50, 100. WHITE 


Giant chicks, $30, 100. 100 per cent live de- 
livery. Marcy strain.’ Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Ia. 
BLACK GIANTS, SELECT PEN, $4, 100. 

Bergman Farms, Ottumwa, Towa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANT EGGS, $5 

Rex Mefford, Hedrick, Iowa. 
BLACK GIANT EGGS, 100, 

Julius Hagge, Vail, Towa. 

JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
WHITE GIANT BABY CHICKS FROM BLOOD 
tested flocks. Guaranteed to live two weeks; 
catalog fully explains. $30 per 100. Mason City 
Hatchery, Mason City, Iowa. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS, CAREFULLY SE- 
lected, range flock. Eggs, $12, 100, prepaid. 
LL Lewis, Hepburn, Iowa. 
WESTHAVEN WON 23 FIRSTS OUT OF 24 NA- 
tional sweepstakes, 1930. None better. Summer 
prices. Bloodtested. Catalog. Westhaven Farms, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
JERSEY WHITE 

_ chickens on earth. 
Knoxville, Towa. 
GUARANTEED 

Giant hatching eggs. Mrs. 
Clearfield. Iowa. 

JERSEY WHITE GIANT EGGS, 
ity, pao. 100; $2.50, 15. Mrs. 
Hedrick, Iowa. 








PER 100. 





$4.50. MRS. 

















GIANTS, LARGEST WHITE 
Eggs for sale. Ike Overton, 





PUREBRED JERSEY WHITE 
Fay Van Winkle, 





EXTRA QUAL- 
Raleigh Messer, 








LANGSHANS 
EGGS. HI-QUALITY RBLACK AND WHITE 
Langshans. Buff Orpingtons, White Muscovy 


ducks, Mrs. Clara B. Newell, Audubon, Iowa. 


WHITE LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN EGGS, SELECTED FLOCK, 
$5, 100. Mrs. Oscar Swearingen, Hedrick, Iowa. 
WHITE LANGSHAN EGGS, $5, 100, DELIV- 
ered. George Kurtz, Prescott, Iowa. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
QUALITY TANCRED BABY CHICKS SIRED 
by pedigreed cockerels direct from Tancred Farms 
mated to yearling hens, large type, $10 per 100. 
Shipped on approval. Hamilton Leghorn Farms, 
Bancroft, Towa. 
70-314 EGG BARRON LEGHORN CHICKS, 
Special mating, males from imported pen, $16, 
1; range, $8, 10 Catalog. Silverside Leghorn 
arm, Farmington, Towa. 
BARRON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND 
Low prices. edigreed sires. S. B. Hud- 
Son. Knoxville, Towa. 
PRODUCING SINGLE COMB WHITE 
ms. Eggs, $9.50, case. Bergman Farms, 









































—tumwa, Iowa. 

SELECTED BARRON LEGHORN EGGS, $3, 
100. Wm. Schwarz, Charter Oak, Iowa. 

a7 MINORCAS 

MINORCA CHIC KS, SINGLE COMB BUFF, 


Coninele Comb Black, Single Comb White, Rose 
; mb White. Our hatchery is devoted to Minorcas 
tir Minoreas are of the very largest type, weighing 
&S much as 10 pounds each. Every chick is guar- 
rae eed against losses from white diarrhea. Catalog 
yee. Spring Valley Chick Hatchery, Spring Valley, 
DO YOU HAVE BREEDING STOCK OR 
o hate} ing eggs to sell? Don’t fail to list them in 
a column. You'll find it profitable. J. Earl 
avison, “Route 3, Corydon, Iowa, is on the list to 
receive a pocket Knife if he will mark this ad and 
mail this page to us before April 18 

— BUFF MINORCAS 
SCHMIDT'S BIG TYPE BUFFS. 











STATE SHOW 





Winners. Large bone. Chicks. Eggs, $4.50, 
A Postpaid. Vincent Lancaster, Seam Towa. 
BUFF CULLED, BLOOD 


MINORCA = GS, 
~tested flock, $3, 100. Aggo Beek, George, Iowa. 
BUFF MINORCA EC + S, $4 HUNDRED. IOWA 
credited. G. Bowen, Searsboro, Iowa. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 











Price, with comptate instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


REGISTERED CERTIFIED GRIMM ALFALFA, 
scarified sweet clover. Low prices. Shipped sub- 
Melcher, ject inspection, freight prepaid. Write for club 
offer, free samples. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa 
Association, Fargo, », Cooperative organization. 


BOBZIN’S WHITE ROCK TRAPNEST SIRED 
baby chicks and hatching eggs priced to sell. 

A wonderful opportunity to establish a quality flock 

or to obtain new blood at moderate cost. Write 

for literature. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Iowa. 

WHITE ROCK CHICKS. Official R. O. P. 
a 2 and eggs. All matings headed by 200 

egg es Special pens. Male and females of 

over 00 egg record. Buckdale Farm, 

Iowa. 

Mention Wallaces’ 


Department, 
Des Moines, 














Farmer and Iowa Homestead 








We Are Giving Six 


Pocket Knives 3°" 
Our Readers Market This Week 


No one uses a knife more frequently than a farmer. Here is one 
that you can use for everything from punching holes in harness straps 
to whittling pegs for the corn cultivator. 

These knives have two blades of best cutlery steel, highly polished 
and sharpened. They have rust-resistant brass lining and rivets, and 
nickel bolsters. The handles are made of a tough composition espe- 
cially manufactured for this purpose. These knives are fully guar- 
ranteed both as to material and workmanship. If any of them prove 
unsatisfactory, we will be glad to replace it if it is returned to us 
within thirty days. 


There May Be One Here for You! 
Any Subscriber's Name May Be Selected 


These names are taken at random from our subscription lists every 
week. The winning names are written into “ads” like the one below, 
and scattered through OUR READERS’ MARKET. If you find your 
name in one of them, stating that you have been selected to receive 
a knife, all you need to do is to make a ring around the “ad” and mail 
us the page on which it appears, 


Read This Section Closely Every Week 
Name May Appear in Any Issue 


Here Is the Way the 
“Ads” Read ..... 


Your 





YOUR, AD IN OUR READERS’ MARKET will 

reach almost a quarter of a million farmers. If 
John X. Snodgrass, Route 60, Lakota, Iowa, wi!? 
mark this ad and mail this page to us he will receive 
a pocket knife. 




















é 0. * RE LIABLE GEORGIA 
frostproof cabbage and onion plants. Our hardy, 
field grown plants will stand the cold and mature 
three weeks earlier than home grown plants. Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre Bermuda on- 
ions. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50: 10,- 
000, $7.50. Why take a chance? Pay on delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
RED CLOVER, $10; ALSIKE, $10; 
8; white sweet clover, $3 90: timothy, $4 50: 
mixed alsike and timothy, $5.5 yellow soybeans, 
$1.50; sudan grass, $3.40; pons te cane, $1.25; all 
per bushel. Bags free. Samples and catalog upon 
request. Standard Seed Co., 39 East Fifth St., 
Kansas City, > 
PLANTS THAT GROW. THE KIND YOU WILL 
ike. Tomatoes, frostproof cabbage, Bermuda on- 
ions, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 


GROWN 





ALFALFA, 








7.50. Peppers, eggplant, 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Cauliflower, 100, 75c. All prepaid. 
List_free. Southern Plant Growers, Ponta, Texas. 
FOR SALE—HIGHEST QUALITY FARM 


Red_ clover, alsike, hardy Idaho alfalfa, 
Dakota No. 12 alfalfa, certified Grimm, sweet 
clover and all other form seeds. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. De Kalb County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, De Kalb, Mlinois. 


OFFER YOUR SEEDS FOR SALE 





IN THIS 


column, Your a will go to nine out of ten 
Iowa farmers. If F. W. Bruene, Route 3, Correc- 
tionville, Iowa, will mark this ad and mail this 


page to us before April 18, he will receive a pocket 
nife. 


PLANT ASSORTMENT— 





290 CABBAGE, 200 TO- 
matoes, 200 onions, 50 pepper, 50 eggplants ,all 
tough, hand selected. Prompt 
satisfaction guaranteed. Jacksonville 


Jacksonville, Texas 


. CABBAGE, OPEN FIELD G ROWN, 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 


prepaid, $1. Large, 
shipment, 
"lant Co., 








$7.50. Bermuda onions, pencil size, 500, 65e: 
1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $6. Prepaid. Weaver Plant 
Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—SENATOR DUNLAP, 
200, $1.25; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4. Latham rasp- 
berry, 25, $1; 100, $3. Snyder blackberries, 50, 
$1.50. Everything prepaid. Catalog. Rider Nursery, 
Farmington, Iowa 
PLANTS—_SPECIAL COLLECTION, 200 
bage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 pepper, cauli- 
flower or eggplants, $1, postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Literature free. East Texas Plant Co., 
Ponta, Texas. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $7.00; GRIMM AL- 
falfa. $9.00: white sweet clover, $3.50: red elo- 
ver, $12, alsike, $12. All 60 Ib. bushel. Return 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 
100 GENUINE 





CAB- 








SELECTED M ASTODON EVER- 
erry plants, $1.75. 50 varieties 
raspberries, blackberries, grapes, etc. 








Catalog free. Westhauser Nurseries, R. 9, Sawyer, 
Mich. 
GARDEN COLLECTION—200 CABBAGE, 200 


tomatoes, 200 onions, 50 peppers, 25 eggplants, 25 





cauliflower, all postpaid, $1 This offer to prove 

our plants best. Tyler Plant Co., Tyler, Texas. 

ae gy CABBAGE PLANTS, WAKE- 
ie 


Dutch, Copenhagen, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. Postpaid. ' Immediate 
Brown Seed Co., Hawesville, Ky. 
c. 0. D. SEND. NO. MONEY. 
cabbage and onion plants. G 
promptly. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
teorgia Farms Co., Albany, Ga 
SEND NO MONEY C. 0. D. FROSTPROOF CAB- 


shipment. 





FROSTPROOF 
plants mailed 
3,000, $2.70. 








bage and onion plants. All varieties An 
pre omptly. 500, 63c; 1,000, 98c; 3,000, $2.83. 
tandard Plant’ Co., ‘Tifton, Ga. 
PAY THE POSTMAN; SEND NO MONEY 
Frostproof cabbage and onion plants. Leading 
varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 4,000 $3.60. 


Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Tanne YEAR OLD CHERRY TREES, 25c¢ 
each, $2.50 dozen, $20 per hundred. Early and 

late varieties. Order now. Corn Belt Nursery, 

Bloomington, Tl. 

100 SENATOR _ DUNLAP 
t — $1; 100 Washington asparagus roots 

rs for $2 postage paid. “Humboldt Nursery Co., 

Humboldt. Iowa. 

Cc. 0. D. FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION 
plants. Quick shipments, all varieties. 500, 

63c; 1,000, 98c; 3,000, $2.83. Farmers Plant 

Co., Tifton, Ga. 

PLANT BARGAIN. 300 FROST PROOF CAB- 
bage, 200 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper for $1, 

postpaid. Smith County Plant _Co. _ Troup, Texas. 

LOOK! 300 FROST PROOF CABBAGE, 200 
onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 pepper plants, prepaid, 

$1. Central Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 

100 SENATOR DUNLAP STRAWBERRY 
plants, 50c. Spirea Van Houttei, 15c each; pre- 

paid. Walter Nelson, 


Rees. S0WGs as 
125 MIXED GLADIOLUS, $1. 25 MIXED PER- 
ennials, $1. Price list. Harmon's Flower Gar- 
dens, Hampton, Iowa. 
100 MASTODON EVERBEARING, $1.50; 250, 
Free catalog. Oakhill Nursery, New Buf- 
falo, Mich. 








STRAW BERRY 



































ALFALFA 


Nor. Montana Alfalfa Growers Ass’n 


Glasgow, Montana. Producers of registered Grimm 
alfalfa seed. Write for samples and prices. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ALFALFA SEED—CERTIFIED HARDY GRIMM 
nd Cossack, purity 99.5 per cent, viability over 
94° * cent, free from noxious weeds. Price, 
Grimm, 24c pound; second grade, 20c; Cossack, 
30c. Bags free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. E. Ziltz, Lemmon, 8. D. 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED FROM THE INTRO- 
ducer of this hardy variety, means genuine 
Grimm seed and many years of good hay crops. 
Prices greatly reduced. Also timothy, sweet clover, 
and red clover. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, Minn. 
BUY HARDY ALFALFA SEED DIRECT FROM 
Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 
BARLEY 














SEED CORN 
TESTED SEED CORN, FIRE DRIED, JOSLIN’S 
w Dent, yields just as much or more than 
’s Yellow Dent and is 10 days earlier. 
100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver 
King (white), the results of my 23 years’ growing 
and selecting for large yields and early maturity, 
which make them the three outstanding varieties 
for the corn belt. The corn you should plant, 1931 
Stands up and hangs on g¢ for mechanical pick- 
ers. Also limited amount Reid’s Y. D. All seed 
hand selected, of extra eng: tests 97 to 100 per 
cen 15 days approval test; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Shelled and properly graded, .50 bushel; 
10 bushels or more, $2.25 bushel. Bags free. Cat- 
alog eS on request. Allen Joslin Seed Farm, 
Route 3, Holstein, Iowa. 








a GLABRON BARLEY. GERMINA- 
tion 9€ per cent, purity 99.7 per cent. Cleaned 
and free from weed seeds. 65c bu. Send sacks. 
Certified Murdock corn. Germination 98 per cent. 
Fire dri Good yielder, prize winner. Shelled, 
graded. $3.25 bu. Hans Legvold, Frost, Minn. 
CLOVER SEED 
CLOVER SEED FOR SALE-—-MEDIUM RED 
clover, home grown, per pound, 25c. Delivered 
your station. Alfalfa, Grimms, home grown, 25c 
per pound. Delivered your station. All of our seed 
is free from foul seed. You will get the seed at 
these prices while our lots last. as pay all freight. 
Bags extra, 25c. Reuter Bros., Carlos, Minn. 
FLAX he 
OR SALE-—WILTPROOF BISON FLAX. 
Wiltproof Linota flax, recleaned, J. P. Hansen, 
Otranto, Iowa. 7 
BISON FLAX, PER BUSHEL, $2.25; BAGS, 
3%c extra, Jap popcorn, 7c per lb, L, J. Baxter, 
Galva, Iowa. 




















SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT. DON’T PLANT 

doubtful seed again this year. These days more 

it important that every farmer 

corn. The chinking farmer knows 

that his 1931 corn crop profit depends on the 

corn he plants. Black’s Yellow Dent has won 

the corn yield trophy more times, in the last eleven 

ears, than any other open pollinated variety. 

lack’s Yellow Dent wins in the field at husking 

time, too; and that is what we all want. You 

can’t afford not to plant some of my early hung 

seed. Get my cirenlar and read description and 
low prices. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 


HOME OF ORIGINAL KRUG OFFERS A LIM- 
ited amount of Original Krug seed corn grown 
from seed, selected a grown by George rug. 
Original Krug corn has a record in corn yield 
tests that has never been equaled and is today the 
outstanding high yielding in the corn belt. Why 
not get the genuine product from its — source? 
We sell Original only, price, shelled and graded, $5 
per bushel, germination 97 per cent, Coane tested, 
$10, germination 99 per cent. For sale by Wood- 
ford . Agricultural Association, Eureka, Ul 8. 
E. Unzicker and Harold Wiley, Roanoke, Ill., the 
only growers of Original Krug 
EARLY IMPROVED "REID'S AND WIMPLE’S 
Yellow Dent. I of Calico and 
Rainbow Flint. Hand picked, rack dried, shelled 
and graded. Test 95 to 100 per cent. $2.50 r 
bu.; 5 bu., $2.25. Samples free. Grown 12 ‘nies 
—_ of Sionx City. Conway Bros., Dakota City, 
e 
SEED CORN—THATCHER’S JEWEL, BEST 
for quality gas productiveness, $3. Golden 
Jewel and Murdoc $2.75. Minnesota 13; Per- 
rines Kariy Yellow, ge dent corn, $2. 50. All 
ed, bigh germination. Bags free. Blue Earth 
mproved Seed Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 
SILVER KING, IMPROVED MINN. 13, EARLY 
urdock seed corn, southern Minn. grown; test 
+ 4 cent. Early maturing, yet yields as high as 
acre. Only $3.25 bu. or 10 bu. at 
$2. 90. Butted tipped, graded. Davis Seed Co., 
St. Peter, hina. 


GOLD MEDAL, IMPROVED YELLOW DENT, 
Krug seed corn. Hand picked and dried. Sam- 
ple for testing free. State kinds wanted; price and 
information gladly furnished, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Brenneman Seed Store, Iowa City, Towa. 
PURE — CORN, FIRE DRIED AND 
picked before frost. Germination 95-99. Minne- 
18, aie White, White Dent, $2.75 bu. 
Drill c $1.10 bu. 10 days allowed for retest. 
Bawin. Wittander, Clarkfield, Minn. 
FELDMAN’S YELLOW DENT HAS UNUSUAL 
balanced record of yield, maturity, shelling per- 
cen » ht, stiff stalks, in state yield contest. 
or central Iowa. Get circular. J. 
Breda, Iowa. ct 
SEE CORN—WIMI'LE’S YELLOW DENT, 
in Plymouth county, Iowa. Test 98 per 
,. 2 bu. shelled. Satisfaction or money 
back. Sacks free. Henry Brosamle, Jefferson, 8S. D. 


FA RCy HAND PICKED. SEED CORN, 


Charles red cob, white. 





























ST. 
Improved Reid’s ‘yellow 
dunt. rmination 95 per cent, $2 bushel, Bags 
erick Brothers, Greenwood, Neb. 


GOLDEN KING. HIGHEST EIGHT YEAR 
rage, northern section, Iowa corn yield test. 
mal source. For circular and prices 
Wm. ecArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 

REID'S YELLOW DENT, KRUG’S YELLOW 
Dent, also Ida County’s Yellow Dent, all early 
maturing, rack dried. Guaranteed tests 98 per cent, 

$2.50 bu. Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN, EARLY PICKED 
and dried, germination 98 per cent; $2.50 
Purity guaranteed; heavy yielder; early ma- 

. N. Laursen, Humboldt, Towa 
REID'S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT, MA- 
tures early, very large yields. $1.75, shelled; 
$2.25, graded. Tested 100 per cent. Dried before 

frost. Levi Harms, Onawa, Towa. 
EAR SEED CORN. EARLY REID'S YELLOW 
Dent. Home grown, $3 per bushel. Forty years’ 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. P. Coon, 
seed corn specialist, Ames, Iowa. 

SEED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR. 
1980 crop, single ear tested, 98 per cent or bet- 
$4 per bushel. 

















ter, shelled and graded; bags ‘free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
PFISTER'S KRUG: “THE IOWA AND ILLI- 
nois yield test winning Krug.’’ Certified, =— 
in every way. Ready to plant. $4 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, Fl Paso, Il. 
KRUG YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, , GERMI- 
nation 98 rer cent. This corn averaged 70 bu. 
last year. 2.50 per bu. Sacks free. Walter 
Dietz, Walcott. Towa. et a SF ae 
REID’S YELLOW AND FIELD'S UTILITY 
seed corn, picked before frost, ear tested, 98 per 
cent strong. $1.75 per bu. Elmer G. Olson, Rad- 
cliffe, Towa. 
THE WORLD'S RECORD CROP OF CORN WAS 
grown from Lotee 8 ve have certified Clar- 
= seed for sale. Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, 
io. 


PLANT BEARY’S YELLOW DENT, “IOWA'S 

highest yielding corn.’ State record yield on 
acres. Catalog free. A. S. Beary, Albion, Ia 

WOODFORD CoO., ILL., KRUG, HIGH YIELD- 
ing, i! selected, fire-dried, high germination, 

graded, ushel. Frenk Eversull, Stuart, Towa. 

STEEN YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, HIGH 
yielding. Lowest disease _in state. Write for 

circular, Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 

KRUG SEED CORN, $3. 95 PER CENT GER 
mination. pixtracted honey, 7c. Send for leaf- 

let. Roy A. , Moorhead, Iowa. 

SEED Gi BIG TYPE, REID'S, $3.50. 
Ioleaming early corn, $3; germination 97 per cent. 

Von Sanders, West Liberty, Iowa. ve 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ABOUT THE poy 
that won grand champion in the state yield test 

Fred N. Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 

HIGH YIELDING YELLOW_ DENT. 
nation 96 to 100. $2 to $3 per bu. 

Roth, R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 13, HAND PICKED twas Cg to 

+ 97 per cent, $2 per bushel. J. 
Hills, Minn. 


HL-BRED CORN, STIFF STALKED, HIGH 
yielding. Raymond Baker, Grimes, Iowa. 

KRUG SEED CORN, TEST 97 OR BETTER, $3 
per bu. Jay Godwin, Exira, Iowa. 
































GERMI- 
Charles 








MEYERS YELLOW 


dent corn. Highest 2 year average in south central 
and southern sections Iowa corn yield test. Picked 
early, shelled, graded and sacked. 24 years’ expe- 
rience. Plant Meyers Yellow Dent for ‘‘most bush- 
els sound corn per acre."". Write for circular, Clar- 
ence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
OSTERLAND, KRUG AND IOLEAMING, 
three highest yielding strains in north central 
Iowa. Osterland has eight years highest yield av- 
erage, Ioleaming stands up well on low rich soil, 
does not all go to stalks, planted 3-4 in hill _pro- 
duces a wonderful crop of good quality corn. Oster- 
land, $4 bu. Krug and Ioleaming, $3. Hand 
picked and graded. Edwin H. Witter, Storm Lake, 








HUNG AND DRIED IMP. _ REID’S 

Yellow Dent. Hand tipped, butted and shelled. 
Germination 95 per cent or better, $2.50 per bu., 
bags free. 24 years’ experience. Seed corn a spe- 


EARLY, 


. cialty. E. E. Howschultz, Little Sioux, Iowa. 





SEED POTATOES 
SEED SWENT POTATOES AND PLANTS, 28 
varieties from_ treated . Write for catalog. 
Johnson Bros., Wamego, Kansas. 
SOYBEANS 
RECLEANED MANCHU SEED STOCK. ME- 
chanically we} to insure high germination. Tests 
show as hig 7 per cent fertile. $1.30 per 
bushel; $1.25, hundred bushel lots. Can furnish in- 
oculation. Standard Soybean Mills, Centerville, Ia. 
CERTIFIED ILLINI SOYBEANS, 99.8 7 
cent pure. Germination, 95.5 . 
cleaned. Bagged F. O. B. Orleans, $1.60 aR 
ag bu orders, $1.50. T. E. Drury, Jacksonville, 

















CERTIFIED ILLINI SOY BEANS. STAND UP 
better and yielded fourteen per cent mote beans 
than Manchu in the same field. Also extra good 
Manchu. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS FOR SEED, $1.35 PER 
bushel in any amount. Test 06 per cent. Bags 
free. Recleaned and graded. Excellent quality. 
Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $1.35 BUSHEL, IN- 
__ cluding inoculation. Edwin Dinsdale, Traer, Ia. 
SOYBEANS, MANCHU, $1.90 BUSHEL. HOME 
grown. Mai hanay, Jetferson, Iowa. 
KRUG AND IOLEAMING CORN, $3 PER BU. 
Will Brant, Meriden, Towa. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOME- 
STEAD 

















Following isa statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for April 1, 
1931, as required by the act of August 
24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa, 

President and General Manager—John 
P. Wallace. 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

Publisher—John P. Wallace. 

Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
Cc. Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace 
and Ross Wallace, all of Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

Mortgage loan and bonded indebted- 
ness held by Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Company and The James M. Pierce Cor- 
poration, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before M. M. 
Lowman, Notary Public. 


“To Deal Thy Bread to the 
Hungry” 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Hebrews who, by reason of mis- 
fortune, were compelled to sell them- 
selves to their brethren, were allowed 
to go free every seventh year, and all 
slaves were, by the law of the land, set 
free upon the year of jubilee. ‘‘And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and pro- 
claim liberty thruout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.”’ (Leviticus, 
25:10.) The condition of an acceptable 
fast was simply the faithful observance 
of this law of servitude. ‘And that ye 
break every yoke.’”” We must remove 
every burden from the oppressed, and 
mete out even justice to all—high, low, 
rich and poor. 

The second condition of national pros- 
perity is that protection and assistance 
be afforded the weak. If our fast be 
acceptable to God, it must lead us to 
the observance of this unvarying condi- 
tion, “Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor 
that are cast out to thy house; when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him, and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh?” 

The whole aim of the divine govern- 
ment is the elevation of man. Civil 
government promotes this great end 
by protecting the weak from the op- 
pression of the strong, and by elevating 
the masses, Its stability depends upon 
its efficiency in promoting these ends. 
Any departure from these prime objects 
introduces an element of weakness, ‘“‘If 
one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it.” 

God has so willed that nothing can 
g0 wrong in this universe without soon- 
er or later destroying itself. The wages 
of sin always and everywhere is death. 
If a nation, instead of doing justly, con- 
nives at injustice, it suffers. The blow 
is aimed at one of its members—at it- 
self. If law, instead of shielding the 
innocent from injustice and _ visiting 
with prompt and adequate punishment 
every crime, lends its awful sanction to 
wrong, imposes bands of wickedness, 
binds heavy burdens and justifies op- 
pression, then it defeats its own end, 
and degrades humanity instead of ele- 
vating it. It corrupts public morals, 
crushing in the poor man all noble im- 
pulses and manly aspirations, and cul- 
tivating arrogance and lawlessness in 
his oppressors. It sows the dragon’s 
teeth, from which are to spring a har- 
vest of fell destroyers, who will uproot 
and utterly subvert the whole social 
system. 

The great truth which I desire to im- 
press on every mind is that our nation 
can be saved only by a return to the 
first principles set forth in the text— 
justice to the oppressed, the elevation of 
the masses. Our repentance must be of 
that godly sort that will lead to a thoro 
and complete reformation. We must go 
back to the first cause, the root of the 
disease, and remove that. It is perfect 
folly for us to meet today and suppli- 
eate the favor of Him, if we do not at 
the same time do justice, by loosing the 
bands of wickedness, undoing the heavy 
burdens, if we do not let the oppressed 
go free, and break every yoke. We must 
emphatically recognize the natural right 





RUTH RURAL 


Planning the Garden 





A LOT © SWEET CORN 
TOMATOES AN’ A BIG BED 


DON'T FORGET 
SOME BEETS 


WEL LETS HAVE PLENTY 
oF THOSE SMALL RED Rn) 
° 








OH YES, WE MUSTN'T 
FORGET PEAS AN’ 
TYRNIPS AN'— 











BILL, WHAT WOULD You LIKE 
PLANTED iN THE GARDEN? WE 
WANT TO PLEASE EVERYONE. 
NOW SOME VEGETABLE You 
LIKE REAL WELL— 








WELL, MISS RUTH, IF YOU REALLY 
WANTA RAISE SOMETHING IN YOUR 
GARDEN 1 LIKE, WHY PLANT 
PLENTY O' SAUERKRAUT AN’ 
MACARONI. IM CRAZY ABOUT 














of man to grow into all the perfections 
of manhood—to become as wise and 
noble and good as he can be. God made 
man for this end, and no nation can 
expect His blessing that interferes with 
His plans. It is folly, aye, it is heaven- 
daring impunity, to call on God to bless 
and prosper us in our crime of defacing 
His image in man. 

But we must not only recognize man’s 
natural right to rise, but we must help 
him to rise. We must be fully enlisteq 
in the great work of ennobling and dic- 
nifying man. The masses must be ele- 
vated. The great truth must be recog. 
nized, that the stability of any es 
ment rests on the moral integrity of the 
people. We must get back to the old 
platform on which, when ourselves an 
oppressed people, we shouted out, ‘4)) 
men are created free and equal, and 
have certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.’”” We must cling to this 
great political axiom, embodying as it 
does the experience of the world; for 
it’s our life. We must oppose stead- 
fastly, and with unfaltering determina- 
tion, everything that would lead to the 
subversion of this first principle. I have 
said we must do these things. A nation 
has no soul. It is composed of indij- 
viduals. The character of the govern- 
ment is, in the main, the exponent of 
the character of the people. Nationa] 
reform is the reform of the individuals 
that compose the nation. 

And, therefore, there is a personal 
duty and responsibility resting on each 
one of us today, by virtue of our citi- 
zenship in this great nation. We, the 
people, compose this nation, and the 
disease that seems likely to prove fatal 
to the nation has its seat in the people. 
The war is only an effort to throw off 
the disease. The disease itself is a 
want of moral principle in exercise, a 
want that must be supplied before we 
can have any real and abiding national 
prosperity. The fast, therefore, which 
we are to observe today, is simply a 
deep contrition of soul for our sins as 
individuals, our complicity in the sins 
of others, our departure from the prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness—a con- 
trition of soul that will lead us to for- 
sake the evils which have called down 
upon us the judgments of heaven. 

(The balance of the fast day sermon 
will be published next week.) 


< Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 

Apr. 27—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, 
Megr., Mapieton, i Iowa. 

iow 2—Ho Hopley 8 Stock Farm, Atlantic, 
Iowa, Hubbell, Des Moines, 
Iowa; “cale a Helfred Farms, Des 
Moines. 

May 28—N. W. Iowa Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Sale, Spencer, Iowa; C, A. Oldsen, 
Mer., A . Dept., Ames, Iowa. 

June 11—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Assn., Marshalltown, lowa. 
E. A. Fricke, Mgr. 

Sept. 29—J. L. Reece, New Providence, 
owa, 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

age 23—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 

owa. 





HEREFORDS 
Apr. 20—Tri-State Sale of Polled and 
Horned Herefords. Earl Garten, Sale 
Manager, West Hotel, Sioux City, la. 
Apr. 30—W. A. Bichel, Glenwood, lowa. 
June 1—lIowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
at Sioux City; F. W. Ketelsen, Mer. 
Everly, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Ia.; 
ig T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, 


Mar. <1-dlepersion Sale, W. M. Rowles 
& Son, Onawa, Iowa. 
Apr. 22—W. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Apr. 30—Congdon & Battles, Maquoketa, 
owa, 
HOLSTEINS 
Apr. 16—Hudson View Dairy, Ed. Jentz, 
Owner, Hudson, S. D. 





Livestock News 


The Hereford breeders’ sale was held 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on March 23, under 
the management of Ear] Gartin. Thirty- 
four bulls made an average of $129, and 
the females averaged $141. There were 
twenty head of females in this sale, all 
polled, from the herd of P. M. Christen- 
sen & Son, Lone Rock, Iowa, and they 
were all bought by a few men. One of 
these was P. W. Cambier, Orange City, 
Iowa, and the others were P. C. Camp- 
bell, Temple, Okla.; Harry Whitrock, 
Sutherland, Iowa; Art Kelson, Struble, 
Iowa, and A. G. Roe, Canton, S. D. The 
top of the bull sale was Royal Grove, 
and he went to Claussen & Claussen 
Danbury, Iowa, at . 
Omaha, Neb., took eight head of bulls it in 
this sale. Col. Fred Reppert was the 
auctioneer, 


The Breeders’ Aberdeen Angus Sale, 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on March 30, 
brought an average of $140 on the bulls 
and a sale average of $121. The top of 
the sale, the yearling bull, Blue Ribbon 
Boy 4th, consigned by Dell Wright, San- 
born, Iowa, was bought by Albert Muel- 
ler, Columbus, Neb., at $300. Mr. Wright 
sold two bulls in the sale, and they av- 
eraged $260. Craford Bros., Onawa, 
Iowa, sold five bulls in the sale, and 
they averaged $185. Colonel Kraschel 
did the selling, and the sale was under 
the management of Mr. F. T. Martin. 





One suggestion as to how to recognize 
poison bottles even in the dark is t0 
stick a pin in the cork of any bottle 
containing poison. 
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“Hereford Bulls 


ierstordp Batts com 
SEOuE % BRO MNCHANIOSTILE . TOWA 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


re offering eight good bulls for sale from long 
wes _ one © a son of Echo Mis- 
ief. Al eifers bred to Won- 
geri Prince Domino the ‘show bull. Write or come 
and see them. PURCELL BROS., Denison, Iowa. 


Choice Hereford Bulls 


We have a car load of young bulls, all of Anxisty 
4th blood lines, that we oe now offeri for sale. 
Also some choice cows heifers. Write us and 


¢ hi 
men POONER & SON MONDAMIN, IOWA 
HOLSTEINS 


“High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine it of, bulls of K. P. . 
ing All ages. Closely related to RA ph m8 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
Ske room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 

NORWALK IOWA 


~SERVICEABLE BULLS 


Large, straight, well grown. Ten nearest dams, 
mostly as heifers, with a Jeans records average 873.5 
}bs. butter = dag delivered 150 miles, guar- 
anteed to pl Axneditot herd. 

L. E. FE GUSON, Laurens, Pocahontas Co., Iowa 


























JERSEYS 


FIVE JERSEY HEIFERS 


FOR SALE—9 to_13 months old. Granddaugh- 
ters of Sophie 19th, Tormentor 19th. These are not 
pedigreed scrubs. yrite 
M. L. HEAD & SONS, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


BABY BULL CALVES 


SALE 
From Register of leit cows. Get our prices. 
CARLISLE ELLIS CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
Member of the American Jersey Cattle Club 











SHORTHORNS 
9 Shorthorn Bulls 


oice yearlings, reds, roans and whites ready for 
a service. Genuine beef at quality, by Cumberland 
Gladiator, a grandson of Rodney and 
Bannockburn. Best _o' Priced 
Accredited herd. NELS” DANELSON, Badger, Iowa 


C hoice Roan Shorthorn Bull 


offering a mighty choice roan_ yearling 
bull. for’ sale that will make a reai herd bull. Sired 
by a son of Imp. Edgeote Toft, out of a Beauty cow. 


C d see him. Address 
REESE & McGREGOR PRESCOTT, IOWA. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 














Z. T. Dunham & Sons’ Sale 


50 Head—20 Bulls and 30 Females 


POLLED DURHAMS 
Dunlap, lowa, Thursday, April 23rd 





Lady Perfect 51X 1344947 and calf, Perfect Duke 53X1591404 


This, their sixth annual public sale, is, we think, about the best offering 
that this firm has ever sold. For the ‘past forty- eight years they have been 
breeding Polled Durhams on this same farm, and their herd is probably the 
best known of any other one herd in this country. They are selling 20 head 
of good bulls in this sale, including that splendid young show and breeding 
bull Perfect Duke 53X 1591404, one of the very best bulls that will sell this 
year, and here is a real herd bull for any good herd. They are also selling 
his sire Crimson Sultan, one of the best bulls they have ever used in their 
herd. This bull is the sire of most of the good females selling in this sale. 
Another good bull is by Crimson Sultan and is out of a Red Ruth dam, and 
there are several others that will make good herd bulls. Then there are 
thirty females in this sale, and twelve of these will sell with outstanding 
calves at foot by that outstanding Browndale Count bull, RED DALE. The 
latter bull now heads the Dunham herd and he is by far the best breeding 
bull they have ever used in their herd. The most of the cows are bred to 
him and you will all want a cow bred to this, what we regard as one of the 
greatest bulls now used in any Polled Shorthorn herd in this country. They 
are selling some splendid young cows in this_sale and some outstanding 
heifers. he offering is made up of Augustas, Butterflys, Orange Blossoms, 
Brawith Buds, Red Ruth, Duchess of Glosters, and other popular families. 
If it is Polled Durhams you want here will be one of the best opportunities 
that you will have to buy them this spring. Write this firm at once and ask 
them to send you a catalog, and when doing so kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. (Signed) M. T. WHITE 


Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, Iowa 


Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For sale, cows and heifers to freshen soon, bred 
to Alasa Lelie Chief whose dam has an official 
record 12,824.9 lbs. milk, 524.17 B.F. Also bulls 


f all « oak 
Sate H. BARNES LEIGHTON, IOWA 


PEERLESS and Belle Vernon _herds of Milk 
ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking pee A 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. ‘ew choice tried y 

cows and bred heifers for_sale. pi few. White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 


RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International grand 
gampice and by Pilot, second aged bull, Iowa, 
19 Also Sennales all ages. Accredited herd. In 
business 31 
Cc 











WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
Choice Hampshire Fall Boars 


I am offering 12 good Hampshire fall boars for 

fie, sired "y areater Prospect and out of Clan- 

red dams. ced right if_you qo at once. Men- 

tien Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 
CRIST CRIST C. JONES MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA 


“Hampshire Boars and Gilts 

Fall boars and gilts of improved beeating. big lit- 
ters, tested for economical production. Immuned. 
We ship C.0.D. "rite for descriptive private saie 


list or come and see thet 
H. W. OXLEY & SON IOWA CITY, IOWA 


SHEEP 


RECORDED Shropshire rams and ewes for sale. 

100 one and two-year-old rams; 100 one and two- 
year-old ewes. Nothing better than these. Big 
rugged big boned rams and ewes. Send for photo- 
grap! For sale in lots to suit purchaser. Ship 
COD. E. D. Seamans, Salem (Henry County), 
Towa, R. F. D, No. 2. 























POLAND CHINAS 
Poland China Fall Boars 


Most popular blood, real herd boar prospects, well 
frown, just right t a breed — for fali litters. Vac- 
emated, priced right. Addr SON 

o N 
MAPLE TAS. F, SCHRUS K & 





IOWA 


Poland China Bred Gilts 


Twenty-five large immune spring gilts sired by G's 
Defender, and bred to Corn Balt Ring for March and 
oil | litte ers. Weight up to 400 ibs. Priced to sell. 


i. i G IREGORY & SON RUTLAND, IOWA 
~ Peebiadrancct 


Poland China Boars 














Better Colts 

at Less Cost! 
Under the new 1931 Holbert Colt 
Club Plan, you can breed to highest 
quality stallions at probably less than 
you now pay. The best in Belgians 
and Percherons—both imported and 
American-bred—are here for you to 


choose from. Call and see them or 
write for particulars, 


Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


GREELEY, IOWA 
Importers and Breeders for over 50 years 


Se! 


How I can breed my mares to 
better stallions at less cost. Also 
tell me all about your new Colt 
Club Plan. 











Breed Your Mares to a 
BELGIAN STALLION 


— breed that pro- 
duc the horse that 
the ‘buyer is looking for. 
The ed kind with 
plenty of foot. and bone, 
style and action, short 
backs and deep middles. 
Hy A LR.) kind 


tizitent Price on today’s 
market. The geldings 
for the highest price 
the past =, year 3 , If the 
er elgian horse. there is a good 
Belgian stailion in your community, breed ~ 4 
him. If not, better get your neigh 
to join with you in purchasing a Belgian stallion 
for your community. to which to breed your 
mares and raise the kind of colts the market de- 
mands. Let us know what Belgians you have to 
sell or wish to buy, so we can aid you. Help to 
present to the public the wonderful qualities of 
the Belgian Draft Horse by sending us items of 
interest for publication. The American Asso- 
ciation_of Importers and Breeders of Belgian 
Draft Horses. — ress, 


J. D. CONNER, » Secy-Treas., Ls. ind. 
Mention inks "paper when writi 

















Eastside Farms 


Annual Sale 


(At farm adjoining town) 


HEDRICK, IOWA 
Wednesday, April 22d 


50 Head 


A wonderful offering of high-class ANGUS of the most popular and high 
ranking families such as, Blackecaps, Ballindollochs, Enchantress, Eisia, 
Elba, Ericas, and Miss Burgess—nothing better. 

The 40 females are a splendid lot, about half of them will have big fine 
calves at foot or close to calving at sale time. A most attractive lot of 
heifers all forward in calf to excellent herd bulls. 


The 10 Bulls 


are old enough for service, and display the ee suitable for herd sires. If 
you are interested in the best the breed affor you will not be disappointed 
in this offering. It is one of the best ever offered from this farm. Catalog 
sent only to those who are interested and request it. Ask for your copy. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


W. H. COOPER, HEDRICK, IOWA 


HOLSTEIN SALE 


40 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Federal Accredited Herd 


25 Cows: 7 Yearling Heifers, 5 Heifer Calves, 3 Bulls 


A herd of good type and rich breeding. The herd is headed by PROS- 
PECTOR SIR RITA, a 27.66-lb. son of the famous bull, Carnation Prospector. 
All the cows are bred to him and there are also several of his daughters in 
the herd. Included also are nine daughters of CORWIN BEETS ORMSBY 
a son of the famous show bull, Sir P. O. M. 14th. 


HUDSON VIEW DAIRY 


Ed Jentz, Owner 














J. E. Halsey, 
Fieldman 
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ROBBINS 4 ‘sTOCR ‘FARM LUCAS, IOWA 





Immune. Guaranteed. 
GLIDDEN, IOWA 


Good size and quality. 
GRIMES, IOWA * ROY COPP 


eal rustlers. Immune. 


R 
J. J. NEWLIN 











JOBS WANTED 


On Livestock Farms 


Men with practical live stock experience and 
additional training in the Herdsmen’s Course at 
Iowa State College are available. Address 

A. H. DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 














HORSES AND JACKS 


BELGIANS AND 
PERCHERONS 


Stallions end mares, from 2 to 5 years old. Offer- 
ing some real bargains in stallions and mares. 
Come and see our horses and investigate our colt 
club plan. We can show you strictly high P| stal- 
lions and mares. Mention this paper. Address 


B. F. BARBER FONDA, IOWA 


Humberts’ Percherons 


We are now offering 30 good Percheron stallions, 
yearlings and upwards, among which are all of our 
prize Ly Let us tell you about our colt plan 


oBer, 
E. CORNING, IOWA 








Addr 
ae HUMBERT & SON 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality. 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


STALLION SERVICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
and most convenient published. Contains records for 
100 mares with contract to be signed by owner, 
which then becomes a note coveri ee. Protects 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Printed 
on _tough paper and cloth bound to — hard usage; 
4x7 inches—just fits the pocket. Hundreds are in 
use and everybody is pleased» Price 75c each post- 
paid; three or more copies sane at same time, 
60c each. Send all orders to 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND wow HOMESTEAD 

ES MOINES, IOW 


If You Need a 
Good Boar.... 


Farmers who need a good boar or gilt or 
first class individuals of either sex in draft 
horses, beef or dairy breeds will find the 
leading breeders listed in these pages and 
offering surplus stock. Make our columns 
your guide when buying. 

If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead what you want to buy, 
advise us and we will gladly give you names 
of reliable firms that can take care of your 
needs. Address 

Livesteck Advertising Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Moines, Iowa 
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Ah, a Tunnel! 


By Fred Wittkowski, Jr, 
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LET US SEE 
How TED 

SPENT HIS 
EVENING IN 

HIS CELL 

AFTER THE 
KIDNAPERS 
RECEIVED THE 
Nove / TED 




















THIS IS TOO MUCH 

The motorist. was lost. He didn’t 
know which way to go. Suddenly he 
saw an old man approaching. 

“Hi!” he shouted, “do you know 
the way to Widdlecombe?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No, danged if I do,” he said. 

The motorist drove on slowly, and 
when he had gone about half a mile 
he heard loud shouts behind him. He 
stopped and looked around. The old 
man had been joined by another and 
they were waving him back. Slowly 
and painfully he backed his car down 
the narrow road. 

“Well?” he said. 

“This is my mate, George,” said 
the old man. “’E don’t know, nei- 
ther.” 


” 


ON THE SHELF 

A certain small town had bought a 
new fire engine, and the chief, after 
gathering all his men together, sug- 
gested that an appropriate motto 
should be placed over the station. 

The thing was debated at some 
length and several suggestions were 
made. Finally one man said: 

“May this fire engine be like all 
the old maids in our town—always 
ready but never called for.” 

CAN’T DO THIS MANY TIMES 

The young man was secretly court- 
ing the dentist’s daughter, and had 
ealled whilst her father was out. 
Suddenly his footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. 

“Oh, George,” cried the girl, “you'll 
have to tell father you've called to 
have a teoth extracted.” 


HE KNEW DAD 

Teacher was giving a lesson on 
idiosyncrasies of March, 

“What is it,” she asked, “that 
comes in like a lion and goes out like 
a lamb?” 

“Father,” 
pupil. 


replied the smallest. 
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SOUNDS LIKE AN 
OPENIN 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“One way to get experience in pub- 
lic speaking is to propose to a girl 
over a country telephone.” 


TOO LIFELIKE 

A judge gave an Oregon grocer 
who beat up a government inspector 
a chance to defend himself. The gro- 
cer said: 

“IT am guilty. I lost my head. All 
the morning I held my temper while 
government agents inspected my 
scales, tasted my butter, smelled my 
meat, graded my kerosene. In addi- 
tion, your honor, I had just answered 
three federal questionnaires. Then 
this bird comes along and wants to 
take moving pictures of my cheese. 
It was more than I could stand—lI 
pasted him in the eye.” 

SOLID, TOO 

A new farm hand from the city 
was told one wintry morning to har- 
ness the mule, In the dark he tackled 
one of the cows instead of the mule. 

The farmer shouted from. the 
house: “Say, what are you doing?” 

“I can’t get the collar over the 
mule’s head,” yelled the new farm 
hand. “His ears are frozen.” 


PASS THE PLATE 

Little Willie: “Mom, you said the 
baby had your eyes and daddy’s nose, 
didn’t you?” 

Mom: “Yes, darling.” 

Willie: “Well, you'd better keep 
yer eye on ’im. He's got. grandpop’s 
teeth now.” 


THE WINNAH! 
“So Joe was the life of the party?” 
“Yeah. He was the only one who 
could talk louder than the radio.” 


A. D. 6000 


Spiritualistic lady has just called 
up her husband, who is dead. 

Lady: “John, dear, is that you?” 

John: “Yes, my dear.” 

Lady: “John, are you happy?” 

John: “Yes, my dear.” 

Lady: “John, dear, are you hap- 
pier than you were on earth with 
me?” 

John: “Yes, my dear.” 

Lady (sighing): “Heaven must be 
a wonderful place.” 

John: “I’m not there, Mary.” 


AIR-MINDED 

Mother: “Why ever are you sit- 
ting there when you ought to be in 
bed?” 

Peter: ‘“There’s a mosquito in my 
room.” 

Mother: “It hasn’t bitten you, has 
it, darling?” 

Peter: “No, but it came close 
enough for me to hear its propeller.” 


NO CURE 
“What makes you limp?” 
“Bum leg.” 
“That’s bad teeth.” 
“T know it.” 
““Why don’t you have ‘em pulled?” 
“I ean’t find the dog.” 


“Milk prices will be raised one 
cent a quart, due to the water short- 
age.”—News Item. 

And now we are sure there is 
something to that old crack about 
the milkman’s favorite song being 
“Shall We Gather at the River?” 


CAMOUFLAGE 

Two men were making their first 
trip to America. On the first night 
out the liner pitched like a chip in 
the big waves. 

One of the travelers, going to his 
stateroom to retire, found his friend 
just. getting into bed and was aston- 
ished to note that he wore a wom- 
an’s frilly nightgown and had a lace- 
and-ribbon-trimmed boudoir cap on 
his head. 

“For heaven's. sake, 
gasped, “what's the idea?” 

“Well,” said his friend, “don't you 
know the rule: In case of disaster, 
women and children first.” 


CORRECT 
“You're scared to fight.” 
“T ain’t; but me mother’ lick me.” 
“An’ how’ll she know?” 
“She’ll see the doctor goin’ to your 
house.” 


man,” he 


POOR HUBBY 
Wife (to returning husband at sea- 
side resort): “Oh, darling, I’m so 
glad you’ve come. We heard that 
some idiot had fallen over the cliff, 
and I felt. sure it was you.” 


OR A PIPE ORGAN 
“Quick, doctor, do something! I 
was playing a mouth organ an’ swal- 
lowed it!” 
“Keep calm, sir, and be thankful 
you were not playing the piano.” 


TOUGH ON FREDDY 
Freddy: “My mother’s got a ‘lec 
tric washin’ machine.” 
Jackie: “Gee! Will she use it on 
you?” 


SO HE RAISED A BEARD 
“My razor’s awfully blunt, dear. I 
can scarcely shave with it.” 
“Why, Charles, you don’t mean to 
tell me your beard is tougher than 
the linoleum!” 





SLIM AND SPUD 





She’s Haunted, By Heck! 
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John finished the last row of 
corn and turning his team toward 
the barn looked back over his dark 
green fields. There were fifty full 
acres in that cornfield and he had 
tended it all alone besides doing 
all his chores, including the milk- 
ing of eight cows, morning and 
night. The corn was growing so 
fast that for the last two days it 
had been really too big to culti- 
vate but he had persisted at it 
until he had finished and he felt 
not a little proud of that field, not 
a weed in it, hardly a hill missing. 
He had gone over it four times 
and while he was tired and his 
clothes smelled of soil and sweat yet 
he was happy. 

The wheat which was all nicely 
headed and turning golden in the sun- 
shine promised an abundant harvest. 

Tomorrow would be the Fourth of 
July and he and Mollie would go 
down to the Farmers’ Pienic which 
was to be held in Lee’s Grove by the 
river and make a holiday of it. This 
would be their first day away from the 
farm since the spring work began. 

“Well, Mollie, the corn is all laid 
by and it is the finest we have ever 
had. It should make sixty bushels to 
the acre and that twenty acres of 
winter wheat will surely yield thirty 
bushels. All the stock are doing well 
and we have certainly earned a day 
of recreation.” 

They both enjoyed the day at the 
picnic. It was good to meet the 
neighbors and exchange the gossip, 
diseuss the fine crops, show the babies 
and listen to the speaking and musie. 

About four o’clock a small cloud 
appeared in the northwest and as they 
had several miles to go and the chores 
to do, they waved good-bye to their 
friends and hurried home. The clouds 
had been thickening and growing 
blacker all the way home and the 
chores were hardly finished before the 
storm broke in all its fury. Never 
had they seen a worse storm, trees 
were broken and twisted by the wind. 
The rain came down in torrents, the 
thunder and lightning were terrific 
and both stood whitefaced and with 
sinking hearts as the hail began to 
beat upon the roof. It came like a 
million hammers. The shingles were 
beaten from over their heads, the 
glass was broken from the windows, 
the rain, wind and hail came in, 
flooding the room. The electric wire 
went down and the lights were ex- 


AUTOMOBILE 


Protection 
at Low Cost 


What peace of mind is yours when you 
know that, under the new Automobile 
Insurance Policy now issued by this re- 
liable Farmers Mutual you have com- 
plete coverage for every risk. 

New “Actual Value” Policy fits the 
needs of every driver and provides auto- 
mobile owners with protection from loss 
at a surprising saving in cost. 


FIRE, 
THEFT, 
COLLISION, 
PROPERTY 

DAMAGE, 


LIABILITY, 
All in One Policy 


Call the Farmers Mutual agent in your 
community. He will be glad to explain 
this policy more fully without obligation. 
Every policy backed by an enormous 
reserve and our 39 year reputation for 
Prompt payments. Write, 














AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 


Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 
Association of Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa 











When Hail Insurance Saved the Day 





tinguished and be- 
tween flashes of 


lightning it was 
dark as pitch. 
When the first 


gray peep of day 
appeared they 
went about their 
tasks listlessly and 
half heartedly. As 
the sun arose and 
they could get a 
good view of their 
fields, the sight 
was truly disheart- 
ening. Where the 
day before the corn had stood waist 
high and the wheat bent with the 
weight of the filling heads, not a 
thing remained. Every vestige of 
wheat was pounded into the ground; 
not a stub a foot high remained in the 
cornfield. Devastation and ruin stared 
them in the face. Breakfast was eaten 
in silence. All hope of paying the 
notes held by the bank was gone. The 
runabout they had planned to buy 
after harvest was forgotten, the pigs 
must be sold because there was no corn, 
the cows must go because there was no 
feed and the money was needed to pay 
the interest and buy the bare neces- 
sities for the winter. 

Blaek desolation settled over that 
home. Despair had written its name 
in large letters on their hearts and 
brain. The binder would stand un- 
used in the shed, the husband would 
have no harvest and must go miles to 
distant neighbors outside the hail dis- 
trict for a few days’ work to eke out a 
slender living. Business men in the 
town would refuse to give him credit 


a oy P| 


~FARMERSMUTIAL 


HAIL NSURAN 








because he had no prospect of being 
able to pay. 

The mail man did not come that day 
on account of washouts, but about 
eleven o’clock the day following he 
eame along and spoke what words of 
encouragement he could as he handed 
John a large envelope. John glanced 
at it and his eyes brightened. He tore 
it open quickly and unfolded its con- 
tents. There at the top of the large 
sheet was a big black hail cloud which 
looked much like the ones of the night 
before, but in front of it, standing out 
in large white letters were the words: 
“FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL IN- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
IOWA.” He had forgotten during the 
storm and the dark despair that fol- 
lowed that the agent had been to see 
him for the third time only a few days 
before the storm. He had tried to get 
rid of that agent. He had almost 
ordered him off the farm. BUT here in 
his hand was a Three Thousand Dollar 
policy. It would make his loss good. 

Rushing into the house he caught 
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Mollie in his arms. 
again. The sunshine was bright once 
more. The birds sang and could be 
heard through the open door. The 
world was again a good place to live 
in. How he would thank that agent 
the- next time he saw him because he 
had refused to take “No” for an 
answer. Ilis heart went out in 
thanksgiving for having been saved 
from the black despair of the morn- 
ing. Never again would he be with- 
out hail protection. FARMERS 
MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF IOWA meant 
to him comfort, the necessities of life, 
self-respect, all the difference between 
the bankrupt and the comfortably 
fixed. What a splendid organization 
it was. He hoped his neighbors were 
also protected by it. He would tell 
them about it. Mollie could now go 
visit her parents. Indeed he could 
just as well go with her. He would 
have no crop to harvest and he would 
get his neighbor Tom to do the chores 
while he was gone. Maybe Tom had 
no insurance and would be glad of an 
opportunity to earn a few dollars. 
How splendid it had all turned out. 
He would go to town today and hunt 
up that agent and tell him how glad 
he was that there was a Farmers 
Mutual and he had been persuaded to 
become a member. 

The day had turned out to be such 
a glorious one and he and Mollie were 
so happy. 

You can be protected just the same 
as John and Molly were. Write us 
today for full particulars about our 
policies. 


He was 2 boy 
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The FARMER'S OWN INSURANCE COMPANY 


When the big black storm clouds gather,—it will be a relief to know that 
YOUR crops and property ARE PROTECTED by the old, reliable Farmers Mutual, 
—the association with over 40,000 farmer members, and backed by 39 years of 
prompt settlements as well as a record for lowest cost. 

Ask the farmers who know the tragedy of being “hailed out” what protec- 
tion in Farmers Mutual means, 





HAIL 








surance association. 
—only 1.7% to 1.9% 


Special, new flat or fixed rate policy now issued with 
pay-at- the-time-of-loss features. 
A straight-from-the-shoulder 


last year. 


est in cost for protection. 
policy without “prorating” 
any kind. 


ingly low cost. 


name. 


Farmers Mutual is the largest and most successful hail in- 
Assessments are astonishingly low 


Most liberal and low- 


or “deductible” clauses of 


“Farmers Mutual pays promptly on losses,” 
testify thousands upon thousands of farmers. 


TORNADO 


The only protection from loss and damage by wind- 
storm and tornados worth your consideration, is the pol- 
icy that covers ALL of your property. A Farmers Mu- 
tual policy gives you complete protection at a surpris- 


See the Farmers Mutual agent or write us for his 
Let the policy with the big storm cloud and 
white letters protect you, too. 


FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


The Rutledge Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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and BOOKLET 


NOW—without risking a cent—you 
can give Walnut Grove Medicated Min- 
erals a trial in your hog lot. And you 
can see for yourself what a remarkable 
tonic, wormer, disease preventive, miner- 
alizer and conditioner it is! 


Just mail in the coupon 
today and you will receive 
your sample and a copy of 
the Walnut Grove booklet. 
Read this booklet carefully. 
Note the important ingredi- 
ents used in Walnut Grove. 
See what they do for hogs. 
How they promote health 

and vigorous, thrifty 
gains that mean prof- 
its at market time. 
But don’t delay! 
Mail the coupon now 
and get your FREE 
sample and booklet. 











SEND COUPON TODAY! 











Walnut Grove Products Company, 
Dept. A-114, Atlantic, Lowa 


Yes! Send me a free sample of Walnut 
Grove and the Walnut Grove booklet. 


hogs. 
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Give Your Pics 
aFlying Start © 


with 


-WALN UT GROVE 
\ Medicated Minerals / 


Fifteen health-building ingredients! 
Fifteen vital reasons why Walnut 
Grove Medicated Minerals help rout 
worms, ward off Necro, Flu, Digestive 
Troubles . . . build strong, thrifty, 
fast-gaining pigs. 


Seven body-building minerals that 
pigs do not get in a sufficient quantity 
from home grown feeds. Why, man 
alive!—pigs are MADE of minerals! 
Bones, tissue, hair, frame—these are 
mineral products. These form the very 
foundations upon which pork is built. 


Eight life-giving medicines to pro- 
mote the healthiest, liveliest, growthi- 
est pigs you ever laid eyes on. Medi- 
cines that are essential to help build up 
resistance to the many deadly diseases 
that constantly threaten your profits. 


Walnut Grove combines the benefits 
of a wormer, tonic, disease preventive, 


mineralizer and growing ration . . 


ALL-IN-ONE! 


BIGGER PROFITS—that is the key- 
note of the Walnut Grove feeding plan. 
By adding Walnut Grove Medicated 
Minerals to your home grown feeds 
you actually save money. You make 
feeds go farther. You keep your hogs 
healthier, thriftier. They gain faster 
and are ready for market earlier. 


There is a Walnut Grove Man in 
your community. His middle name is 
results! Give him the opportunity to 
talk over your hog problems with you. 
Have him give you facts and figures on 
the Walnut Grove method of building 
hog profits. — 


And in the meantime mail the cou- 
pon at the left for your free sample of 
Walnut Grove and the Wainut Grove 
booklet. Send today! 


THE WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. A-114, ATLANTIC, IOWA 





